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NOTICE: —‘THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
HE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 
aes EUROPE.—Mr, LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Lerpzte, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of ‘THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription 
will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicxs, Leipzig, Germany. 
*.* German Advertisements for ‘Taz Orncnestra” also re- 
ceived by Lupwie Denice, as above. 


OTICE.—_TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—AIll 
ADVERTISEMENTS for ‘“‘THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later than 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 
Avams & Fraycis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent- street, W. 








MS KATE GORDON begs to announce that 

she is in town for the season, and requests that all 
communications respecting Engagements or Lessons may be 
addressed to her residence, 82, St. Groree’s-Roap, Warwick- 
square, Belgravia. 


N ISS ANNA HILES, Prima Donna of the 
Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, and Her Majesty's 
Theatre, begs respectfully to announce that all communications 
concerning Oratorio or Concert engagements may be addressed, 
9, New BripGe-stRest, Blackfriars, E. Cc. 
N Iss LOUISE RITTER (late of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane) being at present disengaged, will be 
happy to treat with Managers, Agents, &c. Miss Louise Ritter 


also assists at Amateur Performances. Address. 4, PARK-PLACE 
West, Mornington-road, Regent’s-park, N. W. 














Ms ELEANOR ARMSTRONG begs to an- 


nounce that she has removed from Osnaburgh-street, and 
requests that all communications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, 
and Pupils, may be addressed to her at her new residence, 60, 
BuRLINGTox- OED, | St. Stephen's PaIBATS, Bayswater, 





Ms, ASS ELLEN AVERY (Soprano). Communi: 
cations respecting Concerts, Entertainments, or sate 
to be addressed to7 72, ENGLEFIELD-ROAD West, Islington, N N. 


MDE. - CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
communications respecting engagements for Concerts, 
Oratorios, and Opera di Camera, be addressed to her residence, 
29, Cavr’s-TERRACR, New-road, Hammersmith, W., or care of 
Messrs. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


—_— ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
requests that all communications respecting engage- 
ments for Oratorios, and gy A or Private Concerts, in town 
or country, or from Pupils, be addressed to 12, Bgauroy 
Terraces, Marpa VALE, W 


= LOUISE VAN NOORDEN begs to 

announce her return to town for the Season. Communi- 
cations respecting Oratorio and Concert engagements in town 
and country to be addressed to her residence, 115, Great 
RvssE.L-sTREET, Bloomsbury. 


MATEUR THEATRICALS.—MISS ELLA 
STAUNTON will be happy to ws for the above in 
Town'or Country. Application to be made to Miss Erna Staunton, 
2, St. Marks Grove, West Brompton, or to her agent, Mr, T. W. 
Edmunds, 2, York-street, Wellington-street, Strand. 


ME. MEREST (late “Maria B. Hawes), Con- 


TRALTO.—AIl applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 


to be addressed 

M's ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 
pecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 

of Messrs Cramer & Co., 201, Regent -street. 


A ADAME WINTER (PIANISTE), begs that 

all communications referring to Concert ents or to 

ils, may be addressed to her, 49, Canuron Roap, Maida 
Vale or at Messrs; Cramer & Co., 201, 























to 7, ApgtPpHt Terrace, Strand. 








M® SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 
he has returned from Paris. 30, Urrzn Szymour- 
sTREET, Portman-square. 


M* DAVID MIRANDA (Primo Tenore) is 

open to roceive engagements for Oratorio, Opera, or 
Concerts. All Letters to be addressed to his residence, 18, 
Aurrep-PLacer, Bedford- “equare, W.c. 





Me: . FERDINAND BOOTH (Solo 1 Violoncellist) 
requests that all engagements be addressed to his 
residence, 3, Cnerstow ViLLAs, Florence House, Bayswater 
ILLIE PAPE, OF ALABAMA, who has 
been honoured by a command from "ERE. the 
Parxce oy Waxgs, has returned to Town for the season.— 
Address, 9, Sono Square. 


M®*. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Piauvforte, Singin aud Harmony 
Address, Mr, Jomy Tease, Crorpor, 8. 














SYDNEY SMITH’S 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


Galop de Concert. Price 4s. 





PELERINS. 


Price 4s. 


PRIERE DES 


Tableau Musical. 





FETE HONGROISE 


Mazurka. Price 4s. 





DON GIOVANNI. 
Brilliant Fantasia on Mozart's Opera. Price 4s. 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY “1S Han sseerpaeee™ 


Mayence, Brussels, and Paris: Messrs. SCHOTT. 





STANDARD WORKS 


FUBLISHED BY 


LAMBORN COCK & 00., 


62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON. 





PROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT'S EDITION OF 


MENDELSSOHN’'S “LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE.” 


The Six Books, in handsome cloth boards, 12s., or in separate 


Books, at 4s. each, also in separate Numbers at 1s. and 
each. 


HANDEL’S CHORUSES. 
i 
ria alle aa 


sIx SONGS. 


won by WALTER MACFARREN, 10s, 6d. ; separately, 
2s, 6d. each. 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 


MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE, 


description for 






auetenes of i oral Hel 





THE SOLDIER'S LEGACY : 


: OPERA DI CAMERA. 
The Libretto by Jonx Oxenronp, The Music by G, A. Mac- 


PARREN, 

nye eat Performed in London at Mr, German 

Gallery of Illustration, by Miss Rebertine Hender+ 

son, Miss Poole, and Miss Emily Pitt, Mr. Whiffin, and Mr. Shaw. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“The music never loses its character, freshness, and spon- 
taneity, and is eminently graceful from beginning to end, The 
Opera is a triumphant success.” — Era. 

‘Perfect music, graceful, winning, and as tuneful as it is un- 
affectedly expressive. The success is as legitimate as it is in- 
disputable "—Times, 

This is some of the gayest, most dramatic, and most enter- 
taining music we have heard for a long time.” — Dispatch. 

**A most finished work of art.”—Queen. 

“It is impossible to enumerate the many beauties of this 
operetta.” — Musical Times, 

‘Fresh, pretty, and harmonious, this work will give greater 
pleasure than many a grand opera.”—Punch, 
“The music is admirable throughout,” —Standard 

“This operetta will gratify the most refined taste, and may 
he agreeably represented even by a party of four amateurs in a 
drawing-room.”—Daily News 

‘The eminent house of Messrs. Ewers & Co, of Regent- 
street (so well-known as the publishers of nearly all of Mendels- 
sohn's most important works) has just issued a very neat edition 
of Mr, Macfarren’s Opera di Camera, ‘' The Soldier's Legacy,” 
a work of which we spoke in the high praise on its production at 
Mr. German Reed's Gallery of Ulustration. Mr, Macfarren has 
never been more successful than in this little opera, which is full 
of life and animation, with an occasional touch of quaint English 
character (as for instance, in the finale, with its country-dance 
rhythm) that place it far beyond most recent spec rimensof native 
composition, . The work is published at a price remarkably low, 
even in these days of. cheap music, and should find a latge sale, 
being admirably adapted for private drawing-room perform’. 


” 


ance,”—London Review. 





Price of the complete Opera, 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 
The follow 


ee ee 
“4 SIMPLE TUNE SOMETIMES WE HEAR 


“YOU PROMISED TO COME WITH THE DAWN OF DAY.” 
Price 28, 6d. each, 





__ Published by EWER & Co., 87, Regent- street, London, 


ATATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 

Temporary Offices,—216, Piccanitiy, founded to pro moto 
the Musical. Education of persons who desire to enter the Pro- 
fession. Although the scale of fees is very moderate, the Council 
have the power of assisting those showing, remarkable talent, by 
granting a lower scale of payment, by the establishment of 
scholarships, and even by gratuitous instruction under peculiar 
circumstances, 

Treasurers: The Marquis of Townshend, the Hon. Seymour 
Egerton. Professors; Principal, Mr. Henry Leslie ; Composition, 
Mr. Benedict, Mr. Arthur Sullivan ; Harmony, Mr. BJ ae 
kins, Mr. Franklin Taylor ; Pianoforte, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Lin 
say Sloper, Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. J. a, Calleott , Singing, 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Signor Pinsuti, Mr. Frank Mori, Mr, James 
Bennett, Mr. Henry, Regaldi ; Violin, Herr Ludwig Straua ; 
Viola, Mr. Webb; Violoncello, "Herr Daubert ; Contrabasso, Mr. 
Howell ; Flute, Mr. Sidney Pratten ; Ob@e, Mr. Alfred Nichol- 
son Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Bassoon, Mr, Waetzig ; Hiorn, Mr, 
C. Harper ; Trampet and Cornet-a- Pistons, Mr, Thomas Harper; 
Trombone, Mr. Winterbottom; Organ and Harmonium, Chevalier 
Lemmens ; Concertina, Mr. J, C. Ward; Harp, Mr. Aptommas ; 
Italian Language, Signor J. Pepoli ; Declamation, Rev. W. W. 
Cazalet, M.A. 

There will be two De partments—‘‘ Upper ‘and Lower.” Fee 
for the ‘‘ Upper” School, £7, and the ‘ Lower” School, £6 5s. 
per term. 

Two Scholarships will be open to competition by all Students 
of three Terms. 

The Half Term commenced on Monday, February 20th, 1865; 
Easter Term will commence on Monday, April 24th, 1865, 


By order of on LORGH LESLIE, 
TREATISE 


Tr lated and 








einer 


ON 
lapted from the German of 
ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER 
(Professor at the Cc ye gre of Music, Leipzig), 


FRAN KLIN TAYLOR. 








Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ree ch to 
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D® STOLBERG’ Py VOICE LOZENGE. - _ 
Yor invigorating and enriching the voice, and canes 
affections of uke throat, has maintained its hi hn 

‘and the flattering 

Lablache, and many of Ney, 

od my fully establirh its t virtues.«No 

Public. Speaker should be wit 


ut th see labe 
Dobe obtained of all Wholesale nee hetall Chemists Re. 
United Suge. 
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LIST OF NEW OPERAS) THE SLEEPING QUEEN 


PUBLISHED BY 


CRAMER & Co. LIMITED. 





THE SONG : 


ACT. 


»]>> Y 
BRIDE 


OPERETTA IN 


OF 
ONE 
WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 


COME RD BY 


NEDICT. 








WRITTEN BY 
HENRY 


COMPOSED BY 


FARNIE, 


Esq., 


M. W. BA LF E, 1D} §Q. 

s. d 

Overture . “ » 446 
Aria “The Prime Minister” b. 3 0 
Iuet—‘' I crave a boon ” 1 Cand B 4 0 
Trio— “he ix heartless 5.,C., and B. 4 0 
dallad - — Only a + al Cc. 8 0 
Duet ‘The Tre ; S andB. 4 0 
nee sl 50.— “Pab = the lover,’ ‘in A minor o 3 0 
Ditto, ditto, in G minor . & 0 
Serenade — The Noontide Dream, ” in E > =e 
Dijto, ditto, in D 3 0 
lrio—** Most awful sight ”’ ' 8, C.,andB. 4 0 
Bolero—‘On bended knee”... ; 3 0 
Quartet—* Fondly I dreamed ” 38 0 











“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY ” 


DIRAWING- ROOM MISCELLANY 


Of General Literature and Entertaining Information, 
Price One SHILLING. 


THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 
No MAG AZINE contains 16 pages (48 


columns), full music size, beautifully printed, devoted to 
literary and artistic subjects, ‘combined with other interesting 
matter, peculiarly fitting it fora Family Magazine. A résumé 
of the Fashions, Parisian Gossip, with Out-of door Amuse- 
ments, Charades, Tales, and Sketches, is given every month, 
rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for the boudoir and 
the drawing-room. In addition, every Number contains a piece 


of elegantly-engraved 
MUSIC, 








COPYRIGHT 


Beautifully Ilustrated, 


Which alone is worth double the price of the Magazine. 








Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street a ‘ 
hone CUMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 
repairs ae May be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsman. 
) 7 y 7 r KT _— 
H 1D L \ iD L L y N, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
AN OPERA and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C. : Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
a Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 87, & 38, Marlborough Street ;and 
BY G. A: MACFARREN. all Book and Music Sellers. 
A blessing on the harvest fall Song. 2s. 6d. THE una NUMBER 
A lonely wanderer ° Song. 2a. Gd. 
Harvest Home ‘Four. part Song. 2s. 6d. ‘6 - 
(Separate Voter » Parts may be had. Price 3d. per page.) S ” 
Wear this flower and think of me , Song. 2s. Gd. T H E M U | GA L M 0 N T H LY 
On my heart a weight Soug. 38. Od. AND 
Oh! Hannah, Mannah, spe: ak “Romance. 2s. Ga. DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY, 
The brightest hope .. Vocal Duet. 2s. Gd CONTAINING 
Wildly flies my spinning wheel Song. 2s. 6d. 
I've watch'd him Song. 2s, 6d. MARRIOTT'S 





Cramer & Co, (Limited), 


201, Regent-street. 





Music 
Pianoforte Galler 


Warehouse 


y, 207, 


. 201, Regent street. 
Regent-street. 


— CRAMER & CO. (Limited) have lately 


published the following Compositions :— 


“HELVELLYN” QUADRILLES. 
Price One Shilling. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allon, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Mariborough-street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY.” 


Ce OF No. 15, MAROH, 1865 :— 


Ifeavily Hit. By Valerie St. James. 





The Stranger’s Secret. 


IULES BI 
the Complete Operetta, for Volce and Pianoforte, 12 
Phe Overt ‘ . os . 4s. Od 
1. Duet ‘ight and morning’ S. and ¢ 3a. Od. 
Song My hor 1 Cloudland,” original key, p 
flat un sed key, p fla 8S. or M.S, 8s, Od 
Trio New wirls, n 8.C.T. 38. 0d 
Sor i snl , B. 3s. Od 
f. 'T Mv) t . 8. T. and BRB. 8s. Od 
6 Duet Ah! Captain, | can see you” Ss. and B. 8a. Od 
7. Choru I) t in t clover” da. Od 
~ ” For her «weet an} we yy fa. Od 
» Son Ah lo not take her from him” ° C. Qs. Gd 
10. Duet—'' We waited late, we waited long,"8. and T, 8s, 0d 
11. Chorus rhe Rheinland’ : 8s. Od 
Caamern & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
ra , > ’ ry » ‘ ) ry. , e 
THE RIVER SPRITE: 
OPERA IN ONE ACT. 
WRITTEN BY 
G. LINLEY; 
COMPOERD HY 
FRANK MORT. 
Aas performed at the Royal English Opera, Covent Gard sn, 
SEPARATE NUMBERS d 
1. * My Vocation.” Grand Air. Sung by Mdme, Florence 
Laucia . . 6 
2. * When along the road I ride.” Rustic Song Sung 
by Mame. Lancia ee es ; Be 
$8 “OO sunshine of love.’ Tenor Ballad, Sung by Mr. 
Verren . ‘ a a 
4. “The Manager's Song Sung by Mr. Aynaley Cook... 8 0 
Hh ** Bright a un Duet Sand T. 38 0 
G, ‘Gentle spirit, sing again!" Soprano Air, Mdme 
Lanela a » & O 
7. Maid of the silver mall.” Ballad. Sung by Mr 
Weiss oe 8 0 


Sunz by Mdme, Lane a 3 0 
with VDortraits of the Artists en 


8 © Hope's Dream.” Romane 
All beautifally Mlustrated 

costume 
The complete work, scored for voice and piano, 15s, 


Craven & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street 


PUNCHIN 


A COMIC 





KELLO; 
OPERA IN ONE ACT. 

WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARN 


COMPOFED BY 


WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY. 


The complete work {n quarto, for voice and Piano, bound and 
I)lustrated, 16a 
SEPARATE Nt 


,IE; 


MBERS: 


a ad 
1. “Coo! saya the Gentle Dove” (8.), Renee Illus- 
trated ee ee ° 8 0 
Ia. The same tr anispose in F. . 8 0 
2. Kabot Song—"' From Fair Auvergne I come" (M8.), 
beautifully illustrated -« 8S 
8. “ The Showman’s Ditty” (B.), « lendidly illustrated .. 8 0 
4. Sixty’s Serenade B., tiustrated as oe T 0 
6. ‘‘ Hurrah! for the Bombardier” .T.), in F., beautifully 
illustrated os os ea ee oe o 8 6 


London: CRAMER & Co. (Liwitep’, 201, Regent Street, W 


JESSY LE 


“OPERA DI CAMERA.” 


A: 


s. d. 
I. -FOR VOICE, 
GOU NOD—* For lack of gold he left me.” Sung by 
Titiens. In AandG,..... wis a Ss 
Hero to Leander Ane xytisite song - 
ARDITI—“Oh, touch the ivory keys again!” .......... 3 0 
Beauty Sleep L’Ardita wate 3.0 
ae Dream of Home Bacio 3.0 
Goudolier’s Last Good-night . 38.0 
Ww AL LACE—Bird of the Wild Wing 3.0 
BALFE—She sleeps! though not a star .. 3 0 
ASCHER—The Cavalier’s Steed. In E and C eee 
BENEDICT—My Home in Cloudland. In Dz and B 3.0 
NICOLAI—The happy Dawn of of Day. 30 
RAN DEGGER—Round with her, boys ! 


B, and G 
DELAMERE—My Lady’ s Glove. Y 
LEVEY—Coo! says the gentle dove "In 

Hurrah for the Bombardier ! 
BRINLEY RICHARDS 


The celebrated ‘* 


“Yo ‘ocho ! 


Gand F- 


In ©. 


In A and ne 


Leah’s Song.” 


CSws 


In E. D, and C ap ee eee 0 
ADAMS—When ¢ gollen eve jarEnigicinapienta mnedaa te 6 
SMYTH, R.A.- Frappe Fort ! 0 


PER RING—Be ware 
MACFARREN 
oa Wear this flow’r ... 
Duet : 
Faintly flow. 
ITamburi .. 
Il. —FOR PIANO, 


ROBERTI—Duet : 
BILETTA—Duet : 


Ne‘er yield thy soul. 


I've watched him eee ere 


ee en ed 


Hand and Glove. By 
The Hen-pecked Tailor 
An Australian Story. 
The Foundling Hospital. 
The Puritan's Legacy. 
La Petite Maison. 

Kate Latimer. 

Music ‘**EURYANTHE.” By J. Rumgt. 

The Country House. Poetry. Pastime. 

Conundrums, Enigmas, Charades, &c. 

Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201 "Regent- 
street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlvorough-street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers, 


Hi. F. Du Terreaux. 


PERSONAL BBAUTY. 
To all who court the gay and festive scenes the following are 
in: stisponeabie. 


ROW LANDS’ “MACASSAR OIL, 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining 





WALLACE—Prelude and scherz0...... 0.000.000 eeeeee 0 | it in decorative charm. Price > Gd., 78, 108. 6d. and 2s, 
MAA fekins easktescsterreiced CM per bottle, — 
* Fea. a ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
GouNop—Four songs without words, he ate realaaate © | Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek and a delicacy and softness 
ASCH ER—Chant des Naiades............. 0 | to the Hands and Arms, and removes cutancous defects, Prive 


bLUMENTHAL—La Stella.. 


* Téré Teré acer pee 


8 Ailes 


Le 
BRINLEY RICHAR DS 


Wear this flower ’Helve lyn) 


CO @ bo CO CO ON OO Co OF 
—) 


c ujus animam. Solo 48.; Duet 0 
FAVARGER—Stradella Fantaisie. . rl 6 
Masaniello ditto .. , 0 

SCHU MANN—Chanson dans le Jardin. Duet. 


‘Edited ‘by 


4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like gn ene and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the Breath. Price 2a, 9d. per bu: 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Burege their gat 
use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally known efficacy of 
these artic.es, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by all Chemists and Prefumers. 
iil Ask for ‘‘ ROWLANDS’” Articles. 
NEW EDITION —POST FR 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
(Illustrated and Descriptive), 

Explaining the only effectual mode of supplyin Artificial 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 

These Teeth ave supplied on the principle of capillary attra 


—————— 


WRITTEN BY 


JOHN OX 


come 


G. A. MAC 


ENFORD; 


BED BY 


AR 


REN. 


Complete for Voice and Pianoforte, 21s. net. ; 
( 
The Overture Arranged by Edward F. Rimbault, 
Piano Solo ; - as es . & 
‘Is any merry clameel here f”* 8 0 
**1T shall woo her.” 8 0 
**When youthful joys and hope sare fled.” 2 6 
“ The Gipsy's Home . ° 2 6 
* The blush of early morn.” 2 6 
* Whor” 2 6 
* Billy youth, you sadly tease me.” 8 0 
** You wicked Gipsy girl ee 8 0 
* There's a wondrous magic potion,” 
* Movey, money !' be 4 0 
* The draught of love.” ‘ - o § © 
“The last appeal Jessamine New words by H. B. 
Farule - oe oo 3 6 
** At first the mountain rill." Quartet... - » 80 





Cuansn & Co, 


Limited, 201, 


Kegent-atrect. 


Lindsay Sloper .. 5 0 
SURENNE Shorea a Amour bettercctcsescicceoce | © 
1IL.—DANCE MUSIC. 
MONTGOMERY—Starry Night Mazurka ......... .... 3 0 
Te VEL ORO GRIOD oc cc cc cece cccccccccccsce # © 

a Demat Qunseths..... ..vecceccscicccess BG 
CLARKE- ied CR SE» 0+ v9 00 o4-2° 20 00 05 869°) 38 0 
COOTE— Merry Wives’ Quadrille .. 40 

She Stoops to Conquer, ditt: sesideie ew’ @ © 
MARRIOTT —Helvellyn Galop «. .. ear 
pd es WHEE bc cc cc cvccasevesccccse @ © 

Dm Quadrille 40 


Specially we pares d Lists of Voe al and Instrumental Music on 
application. All New Music sent at Half price, 


1V.—CHA MBER ‘OPERETTAS. 
Now ready, scored for Voice and Piano, with or without Chorus, 
and suited tor private performance 
1. BRIDE OF SONG.—BENEDICT. 
2. SLEEPING QUEEN.—BALFE. 
3. PUNCHINELLO. —LEVEY. 
4. JESSY LEA.—MACFARREN. 





ONE but PIANOFORTES of the very highest 
quality are to be had of CRAMER & Co. Limited, | 





inferior Instruments being carefully excluded from the stock 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, 
RaeGenrt-st reer. 
LEY EL & Co., 
CRAMER & Co. Limited their SOLE AGENTS for 5 
land. PIANUFORTES by this eminent firm may now be life 
had for SALE or HIRE. Prices from 50 to 200 Guineas, 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209, 





RSGENT-STREET. \ 


box. 
of Paris, have appointed | poisonous—emit no enplonennt odom, aad not being liable te 


| Sold by almost all respocable 
througho Kingdom. 


tion and suction, thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are 
— at moderate charges. 


27, Hamuey Steext, Cavennisn Squars, W. ; City 


amiclon ; 


Establishment: 386, Lupcats Hitt (four doors fi wm the Railway 
Bridge. 


LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertake, 
American Mineral Teeth, from feur to seven, and ten to 


fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warrauted. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 





BRYANT 





ATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATUHES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS - —- ouly on the 
Advantages. — They contain no Fhosphorus — are not 


ntaneous combustion—igniting only un the box—afford to 
and propert = protectivn —— ACUIDENTAL FIRES. 

W itechapel Rowd, London, E. 
Grocers, Chemists, &c. 
ut 
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COME, STRIKE THE LUTE. 





. 
Come, strike the lute, and let its tone 
Call forth the dream of other years ; 
It may not be of joy alone, 
For joy is ever kin to tears. 
But as we wake its slumb’ring strings, 
And list enchanted to the strain, 
Let the sad heart forget its stings, 
And live in song the past again. 


II. 

The Past! with all its shadowy train, 

Youth, beauty, and its wealth of joy! 
Down, down, fond heart and throbbing brain, 

Hath not the purest gold alloy? 
Till song and beauty’s lip be mute, 

Love shall not fail, nor friendship cease, 
Then strike the lute! O gentle lute, 

Let thy soft music whisper Peace ! 








Our Feuilleton, 


No. XLIII. 





MY EXPERIENCES OF ENGLAND AND 
THE ENGLISCH. 
By Mysetr. 





pis 
A Vamptnre. 

When I am from the home of my country, which 
is Germany, arrived on Englisch footboards, I lay 
myself down below on the earth, and kiss the ground. 
For why do I this? Ach, is not this England? I 
say confidentially to myself: is not this earth the 
footboard of freedom? I recollect into my remem- 
brance the memory of the National Handthumb, 
which I sing loudly on the baddle-poxes of the 
schteamer :— 


** When Bittens first at Evan’s go mad, 
Her hose form out the hosier’s mane ; 
This was the Carthorse, the Carthorse of the lad, 
And garden hinges hung insane : 
Rool Brick-tanyard, Brick-tanyard rooly waif, 
Bittens nay-ay-ay-wer shall be safe !’” 
Isang this on the schteamer until the captain ordered 
forty lasses to the man at the veal for larfing. Since 
that time I am engage myself in translating your 
Handthumb into German, so that the mutial to- 
gether-in-thinking of the two nations may be more 
and most fastbound with the rivets of inward regard- 
feeling. But I find him difficult, I know him 
perfectly, but he is hard to translate—ezbezhially 
the virst line,— 


**When Bittens first at Evan’s go mad.” 


Ach Teufel, he is hard! What are “Bittens?” I 
find him in no dictionary; he are not in books; he 
are not in heads. I have search all the heads of my 
neighbours for Bittens, but him I.do not find. Yet, 
nevertheless, he is Englisch; that I am full per- 
suade. No matter: it hurts not: I shall keep on to 
translade. 

After a little bit of to hesitate, I decide myself 
to become an Englisch Brofession. I buy to mea 
Gornet, a Viddle, and a Klavier,—what you term a 
Bianovorde. I give hours on the bianovorde at 
eighteen pennies the quarter hour. I had my name 
written on an etiquette, and a card, which T have 
presented to the British public, in the streets and 
underhead the street-doors. On it is writing so:— 


Herr Adolf Blechhausen, 


Pianoforte Lessongiver, | 
| 


Cloudsley Square, N- | 
Presently, by and by, after a bit, pupils began to 
commence. I had a room-chamber with a Biano- 
vorde in the middle standing, and all round it 
pictures of the great gomposers. There was Balpf, 
Vollus, Sterndalebennet, Benedicht, Brinlirichardt, 
Offenbach, Gounod, and Hiindel; and I had also 
your great boets of England—your Temysohn, your 
Braunig, your Farkwahr-Tupper, your Spurgohn, 
and your Closs—all your boetic monsters. Also, I 





| R 
had put into flowerpots the tender flowers of my own 


dear Germany, which remind me so much of home- 
belongings. I had the Forget-me-not, the beautiful 
Johannisbliimchen, that is, in Englisch, the Dare- 
say, the Butterflower, and the Margaret; likewise 
the Croquet and the Dailie. There were many 
flowersticks of much species, and garlands of leaves 
round the tables. Very soon I got Ziiglinge—pupils. 
| By this time I was a renowned teacher of the biano- 
| vorde, and then I be-sinned myself to become also a 
| great singer. 

So I let my name advertise himself as an artist 
| who was ready to sing in concerts and on stages. 
The announces went out into all the news of the 
press, that Herr Blechhausen was contented to sing. 
It was about the second day after I had let go the 
announces that I have received a letter, which 
brought head-confasion and thought-bewilderment 
into my being. Vainly I strove to understand what 





‘| the letter mean : it was long while before true percep- 


tion has come to my mind. I give him wordly as he 


is to me arrived, and this is what he would say :— 
London, 17 Feb., 1863. 

Dear Sir,—Iaving had your name recommended 
to me as an artist of considerable promise who 
has lately arrived in England for the purpose of 
acquiring a position here, I beg to forward you 
an account of mine, the settlement of which will 
much oblige me. I have ‘not sufficient means to 
pay it myself, and I shall therefore be glad if 
you will advance the amount. You will not lose 
by the transaction. In case you accept my offer, 
I will call on you on Monday next and lay before 
you some of the means by which I hope to serve 
you.—I am, Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Norroik LuBBER. 

This letter after I had over and again it read, 
bothered me in the head. I could not possibly 
discover his means. I look him over and more, 
and find myself more and most in a hog. What 
could it be for a meaning? I look at the account, 
but he speak of shirts. I have no shirts: what 
can shirts do with me? I have them never worn. 
Still I look again; but no lightning. 

At last I thought to go to ask advice of a great 
shopselling-firm in the musick-trade, which I 
know. The shopsellers live in one of the large 
streets of London. I pay a freight in an omnibus, 
and embark in the large street at the door of my 
friend the shoppers. So I have gone in. 

“Good morning, Herr Blechhausen,” said me 
the shopper of the shop. 

‘Good morning, my sir,” I replied. “TI am 
to you come for a purpose to ask your advice- 
giving in an importance case. Whois Mr.—” I 
had to look at my letter. ‘ Who is Mr. Norfolk 
Lubber ?” 

The shopper look very seriously to me, and 
moved me into a private room. Then he close, 
shut, and lock the door. 

“Mr. Norfolk Lubber,” said my friend the 
shopper, mysterious-wise, “ is a very influential 
gentleman indeed. An exceedingly influential 
zentleman. In fact he is the musical critic of 
the Pest newspaper.” 

Still I did not know. 

«You will observe,” I said, ‘‘ he have sent mea 
little account for shirts which he has asked meito 
pay. Now for what should I pay for shirts? I 
who never have them worn?” 

My friend took the bill and read him solemnly. 

“If I might advise—” he began to remark. 


“ Certain-sure you may advise,’ I answer, 
“and thus I entreat you so to do.” 

“Then pay this bill.” 

“Yes, but the shirts?” I say. “It is not 


shirts which I myself have benefit. I have them 
not, and them I do not know.’’ 

My friend the shopper of the musik-shop 
whispered my ear confidently. “The bill,” he 
say, “is a private account of Mr. Norfolk Lubber, 
which he wishes you to pay. Mr. Lubber is a 
poor man, but he has -influence: you had better 
propitiate him. He has immense power in his 
way, and that power he will use for or against you 
according as you please or displease him. Take 
my advice and pay the bill.” 





So saying, he gave me the shirt-bill back to my 
hand, and led me from the shop. I took his counsel 
as my good. Ihave paid the shirts—six pound eleven 
shilling four penny; for I could not know that Mr. 
Norfolk Lubber and my friend the shopper of the 
shop were mutually close friends, and with-workers ! 
+. * . . . 

‘Herr Blechhausen, I believe?” said a gontle- 
man at my door. 

* Your servant, my sir; him am I.” 

He walked himself into my room. He was not a 
fine man; and in my own country, in the kingdom 
of the Thorough Light, I should have asked the 
permission of my sovereign to put this gentleman 
out. But this was England, and the footboard of 
Freedom ; so my gentleman sat himself on a seat. 

“T am very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Herr Blechhausen. A rising artist merits all the 
encouragement which we men of letters are able 
to afford. And a rising artist shall be encouraged, 
sir; we will encourage him.” 

I rose me and bowed me. “Sir,” I have said, 
“you are pretty good to say it, and I thank you 
obligingly. I am very much compelled to you for 
your words of to encourage.” 

He was much polite, and we bowed ourselves to 
the other one for some minutes. Then I ask him 
to sit down, tut he say “No, after you,” but I 
say, “ Not so still, but behind you;” so we make 
it right by sitting down all the two on one 
another at once. 

“My name, mein Herr,” said my visit, “ you 
may already know. I am Mr. Norfolk Lubber.”’ 

“Tt is a name which in my heart I have 
cherries,” I replied with civil service. 

“As one who from his position on a journal 
ever influential from its present high tone of art- 
criticism——Are those your boots ?” 

Mr. Norfolk Lubber had detect with an eye of a 
vultur a very fine pair of Patenleather boots 
which I at the shoemaker that day had let be 
made. Himmel! but that boots were wonder-fine. 
Never think I to that boots even now, without to 
drop the grief-tear of memory sentiment. 

“That are my boots, sir,” I answer, “and that 
boots are new as the bran.” 

“Hum: a pretty pair; I am rather partial to 
patent leather myself. They are about my size, [ 
think.” And he pull them on. 

Yes, he pull them on; and never till now has he 
pull them off. From that day he have my poor boots 
worn. I shall never to see them no more! 

I look at him with a blistering eye. What care he 
for blister, or for eyes—the unremorseful? Ach geh! 
he have-always my boots. 

‘Well, old fellow, I see you are busy now, sol 
shall leave you for a bit, and come to luncheon by 
and by. You may expect me to lunch ; so ta-ta till 
then, Blechy my boy.” 

He went away with a hop-spring, laughing all over 
his head. He came back soon—to lunch. 

Ah yes, to lunch; but he stay a fortnight! He 
eat my dinner, he shave my razors, he employ my 
toothbrush, and wear my clothes. He bring to me 
his friends, who all want also my dinner, my razors, 
my tooth-brush, and my clothes; and these say to 
me, “Oh, Herr, my dear sir, you must never quarrel 
with Mr. Norfolk Lubber: he is a most influential 
musical critic.” What shall I then? I can no- 
thing do. 

One day, when I had let come many dozens of 
Burgundy for Mr. Norfolk Lubber, who was smoking 
my best pipe in my easy chair while I worked very 
hard at music so to get enough money to pay Mr. 
Lubber’s bills, he say to me suddenly-—— 

“T say, Blech old boy, I'm going to give a concert.” 

“$0?” Tanawer. ‘ Do you mean take a concert, 
Mr. Norfolk Lubber ; for to take is more your habit 
as to give.” 

“Why, you dull old imbecile, you are growing 
absolutely facetious! Anyhow I am getting up a 
concert; and you must help me. You will appear 
—let us see.” He took out a roll of paper, and 
began to unroll it. When he could not hold it 
more, he rang the bel). “Jamer,” te say to the 





servant, “ cut down with the end of this and hang 
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it on the hat-peg in the hall. Leave my end of 
it here.” 

“What for a thing have you there, sir?” ask I. 

“It is my program,” was his answer; “and I 
shall put down your appearance as number nine, 
number forty-seven, and number one hundred and 
three.” 

“ But—but—when is this ?” 

“Tuesday week.” 

“TI will not appear; I cannot appear; I have 
engagement all the Tuesdays; I have not the 
time.” 

**Oh, yes, you have,” answer Mr. Norfolk Lub- 
ber, smoking lazily. ‘1 shall announce you.” 

“But I will not to come.” 

“Then you will break faith with the public, for 
which of course I am not responsible. Just shove 
that bottle on the table nearer my hand: I can’t 
reach it without moving.” 

‘ But,” I try to remonstrate, ‘* What will you give 
me, if I endeavour to perform for you? What are 
your terms?” 

‘* Blow terms ; why mention them between friends? 
Knock up the fire, Blech, ean’t you?” said Mr. 
Norfolk Lubber, with his heels on the mantelpiece. 

[ was not to let be put off by his impudence. 
‘The terms,” I cried, passionate, ‘ the terms!” 

“Oh, usual terms of course ; whatever you like in 
fact,’’ said Mr. Norfolk Lubber. 

So he has advertised me with the company of all 
the great artists of the day, whose names he had 
copy out from a list of brofession, without to ask 
their permission or not. Some of these got terms, 
some not. Those who like me got terms were satis- 


fied; and well might they so thus be, for they got 
nothing more. 


But of the concert, of my appearance, ef the |} 
partigulars of that dreadful evening, ana of the row | 


and disappearance of Mr. Norfolk Lubber ean I now 
not speak, for a too-full heart makes empty the 


head. Let me seek the consoling solace of two, 
three, four tears. I weep. So, 





VOCAL MUSIC IN REFORMATORIES. 





We perceive from some of the recent numbers 
of Mr. Curwen’s ‘onic Solfa Reporter’’ that the 
study of vocal music has been introduced with 
most gratifying results into several reformatories. 
It will be seen from the following paragraph in 
the Paris correspondence of the Star, that a simi- 
lar movement has been successfully set on foot in 
France. The prison of the Madelonnettes, opposite 
the Temple, is oceupied by condemned criminals of 
both sexes as well as by persons awaiting their 
trial. The juvenile vagrants and young thieves 
are organised on a military plan, the well-behaved 
being raised to the rank of corporals and sergeants. 
Besides being taught to read and write, they are 
instructed in some trade, such as shoemaking, 
tailoring, weaving, &. Lately they have aiso 
received lessons in music, and the results obtained 
are surprising. On Shrove Tuesday a vocal concert: 
was given by sixty of these unfortunate lads, who 
had been trained by Aimé Paris according to the 
Chevé method. They sang the chorus in ‘t Don 
Juan,’ to which M. Aimé Paris set French words ; 
the “ Tirelive d Jacquot,” by Clapisson ; ‘ Les For. 
gerona,"’ by Ascoli; ‘‘ Les Deux Avares,” by Grétry, 
and several other well-known airs.. The young 
musicians seemed quite surprised at their own per- 
formance, which was most creditable. They also 
went through the exercises which M. Paris wrote 
out on a black board, with a precision of rhythm 
and intonation which is often wanting in profes- 
sional chorus singers. ‘The applause of the au- 
dience, which consisted of 500 poor prisoners, was 
pleasant to hear. They encored several of the 
pieces, which the governor of the prison immediately 
directed the singers to repeat, and the genuine 
delight depicted on their rough countenances 
seemed to give him the utmost gratification. He 
was heard to state that since the mass sung by 
these young Orphéonistes at Christmas he had 
not been required to inflict a single punishment. 
‘This is a grand result obtained by music, and be it 
remembered, among some of the most corrupt and 
debased of the human race. 

Letters from the Rev, Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M. A., Mus, 
Doc., Oxon., and other clergy and , testifying to the mar- 
vellous effects of “ Clark's Nouraigic Tincture,” n Neu 
tic-doloure Face and Tooth Ache, Ague, Nervous Head Ache, 
Brow A Nervous Debility, ete., may be had of the proprietor, 


W. W. Crane, M.PS., Dorking, Surrey. Sold by all Chemists 
iv bottles, at 1s. 6d, and 2s, 9¢.—[Apvz,] 


PROVINCIAL, 
—>—_ 
“ Society,” is the title of a new comedy by Mr. T, 
W. Robertson, in rehearsal at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool. 





Mr. and Mrs. Aifred Wigan are fulfilling an 
engagement at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Liverpool. 





Mr. Copeland has produced the new Adelphi 
“sensation,” “The Workmen of Paris,” at the 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool. The mise en scéne is 
reported to be superb. 





At the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, the Shake- 
spearian revival “ Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
the pantomime, are still attractive. At the 
Queen’s Theatre, ‘‘ Mazeppa’’ with Miss Wyette, 
and her Arab steed, are in full career. The 
Haymarket Company will revisit this theatre 
during the summer, 








Miss Menken continues a great source of attrac- 
tion to the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, notwithstand- 
ing the rubbishy nature of ‘‘ Mazeppa,” as a piece 
of stage work. Were the drama less imbecile, or 
Miss Menken’s exhibition more outré, the enter- 
tainment might possibly become interesting. Curi- 
osity soon becomes satiated, and we apprehend an 
ephemeral patronage for the Menken sensation. 





Miss Rose Hersee has been down in Kent, where, 
at an entertainment organised by the Committee of 
the Deal and Walmer Institute. Mr. Griesbach’s 
London Septet Union Band, with Miss Rose Hersee, 
gave a selection of sacred music of the highest order, 
and rendered it in @ manner never before attempted 
in that neighbourhood. Miss Hersee gained general 
applause. 





Mr. H. Talbot, a rising “‘ star” in the dramatic 
firmament, has appeared this week at the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol. On Monday night, he undertook 
the character of Richard III. The principal 
feature of Mr. Talbot’s acting, and it is no mean 
one, is hisrepose. At the same time his elocution 
tends occasionally to the monotonous, and a 
rather painful rolling of the r mars his otherwise 
excellent delivery. Despite many crudities of 
style there is evidently a great mine of sterling 
metal in this young tragedian. 





‘* Faust” is announced for Monday, April 8rd, as 
the first of a series of Italian operas, to be given by 
‘Mr. Mapleson’s company, from Her Majesty’s Thea- 
{re, at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. The follow- 
ing is the cast :—Faust, Monsieur Joulain (his first 
appearance); Valentine, Mr, Santley; Mephistophetes, 
Signor Bossi; Wagner, Signor Casaboni; Siebel, 
Malle. Bettelheim (her first appearance); Margherita, 
Malle. Tietjens.. ‘Il Trovatore” will be given.on the 
following evening. At the same theatre; Mr. J. 
Russell, manager of the Royal English Opera, 
Covent Garden, announces a series of English 
operas, by the Covent Garden company, with band 
and chorus, under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Melon. 

"he Orpheus Choir are announced for the 25th, 
in Glasgow. Will they permit us to suggest fewer 
appearances and more perfect ones? Their very 
pleasant concert of the 13th was marred by more 
tthan one instance of alipshod singing. Ata 
private concert of the “Glasgow St. Cecilia 
Choral Society,” on the 2ist, there was some most 
relishable music, although as with all amateurs, 
solo singing was the weak point. In doing homage 
to Spohr, the Society selected a most morbid 
and uncomfortable cantata, “The Christian's 
Prayer.” A most pleasing feature of the pro- 
gram was a “Serenade and Allegro Giojoso,” 
Mendelssohn, for piano and orchestra. The fair 
pianist played with taste and appreciation of her 
author. Mr. Seligmann, the conductor, must 





allow us to compliment his elegant arrangement 
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| of “The Land o° the Leal.” It was charmingly 


| sung by the chorys, and Instily ye-demanded. This 

Society should strive to be'a little confident in 
| their work, so as to give sharper attack, as well 
|as better general precision. Their soprani and 
alti are excellent, and offer a good model for their 
male voices, which, by the way, admit of consider- 
able improvement. 





On Friday the 10th, a concert took place at 
Sheerness under the immediate patronage of Sir 
Charles ‘Talbot, K.C.B., and the officers of the 
garrison, on which occasion Miss Louisa Pyne 
made her first appearance there and met with a 
most flattering reception. She was most de- 
servedly encored in “ Bel Raggio” and the ever 
popular “‘ Power of Love,” for which she substi- 
tuted “The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,” 
perfectly enchanting her hearers, not only by her 
pure vocalisation but the artistic and chaste 
manner with which she rendered all the music 
allotted to her. Miss Susan Galton, who appeared 
for Miss Susan Pyne, sang most delightfully, and 
received an encore for her ballad “I’m ower 
young to marry yet,” as also the duet of “Sul? 
aria” with Miss Louisa Pyne. We regret 
Sheerness had not the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Susan Pyne, and sincerely trust that she may 
soon recover from the effects of her late accident 
on the railway. The tenor was a gentleman new 
to fame, Mr. Donglas Mellon, w.o sung very 
pleasingly Balfe’s “‘ Come into the garden, Maud.” 
Mr. Edward Murray sang Hindel’s “O! ruddier 
than the Cherry” in a musician-like manner; his 
declamation in the recitative winning for hima 
well-merited encore, for which ne gave * The 
Village Blacksmith,”. Herr W. Meyer Lutz played 
two of his own compositions, an harmonium: and 
pianoforte piece, most admirably, and conduc 
the entire concert to perfection. , 





We confess our edification at the disclosure 
made by the publication of the Accounts of 
Expenditure relating to the Swansea Festival of 
December last... It will be remember ‘by our 
readers that much glorification appeared in various 
journals towards the’ close of 1864 touching the 
Musical Festival held at Swansea. Since that time 
the little bills incurred by committees and what- 
not have come in, and exhibit a difference between 
receipts and expenses of some £200 on the 
wrong side. A letter in the Cambrian Daily Leader 
throws some light on the causes which led to 
failure. A very potent mistake lay in giving a 
concert exclusively devoted to Welsh airs of the 
stalest and least. interesting description; and 
absurdity culminated in the performance of the 
“ Messiah” with an accompaniment of ten harps. 
We have all heard of the musician who arranged 
** Der Freischiitz’’ for two flutes, but we really 
think he has been distanced by the Swansese. A 
band of. ten harps for the “Messiah!” We shall 
next have the “ Scotch Symphony” arranged for 
a band of bagpipes, and “ Seul’’ accompanied by 
the Jew’s Harp of infancy. |The fact is. that 
Welsh airs have beén over-done, and people want 
some novelty besides this: many of the melodies 
however charming are totally unsuited for Choral 
arrangements, by which many of them lose all 
their quaintness and national charm... Welsh 
music contains some of the prettiest melodies in 
Europe; and few things come more pleasantly 
“o'er the ear” of a visitor in Wales than the 
curious old-fashioned variations, which tradition 
and the intense love of an ancient country still 
present wherever there is a harper and a Welsh 
Harp, with its singular three rows of strings, 
but Welsh tunes with choral effects and the 
twang of a dozen pedal harps are simply a mis- 
take; and this is evidently the feeling of the 
correspondent of the Daily Leader in which 
opinion he by no means stands alone. 





The following criticism on the merits of M. 
Joulain, Mr. Mapleson’s new tenor, appeared in 
the Freeman of the 18th instant, apropos of Italian 
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Opera in Dublin :—“ For the second time during 
the present engagement the opera of ‘ Il Trova- 
tore’ was presented last evening. The attendance 
was not as numerous as was to be expected when 
an opera which was ‘all the rage’ a few years 
since was to be produced, with a cast second to 
none that performed in the chef d@euvre of Verdi 
within our memory. Perhaps we cannot begin 
better than by stating boldly and at once the 
truth, that. M. Joulain’s Manrico was not in any- 
thing inferior to that of Giuglini.. There is.an 
old political ecomomy maxim which y calists as 
well as other people should remember—‘ Demand 
regulates supply.’ When the world wants any- 
thing and is ready to pay for it, it has not long to 
wait, for that which is required. is soon forth- 
coming. Favourable opportunity invests genius 
with courage, and losing its timidity it psesents 
itself even as did M. Joulain a little more than a 
week since. Scarcely known, he came forward 
against “the heaviest odds” that ever a tenor 
started for fame. He was then looked upon as 
a “makeshift” in the absence of greatness, and 
a respectible mediocrity, and he is now regarded 
in high places as one of the most gifted vocalists 
of his time upon the stage. It is quite’a mistake 
to suppose that M. Joulain’s voice is not as good 
as that of Giuglini, though not so free from the 
nervousness attendant on reaching in so short a 
time so great an eminence as that which he now 
occupies, and which we know he will hold. It 
is hard to wean people from old prejudices, or to 
make them believe that a great favourite has a 
rival. We do not believe that M. Joulain is as 
polished or as experienced a singer as Signor 
Giuglini, but he has ‘more intelligence and 
more of the deep thought, refinement, and ‘ poetry 
of temperament,’ of which the voice, however 
beautiful, can only be the exponent. It was evi- 
dent in his singing last evening that he was 
embarrassed by an anriety to be correct, and 
though moving with caution, his stride was firm, 
and in all his divergencies from ‘the track of his 
réle’ he displayed rare properties in that peculiar 
attribute of genius which can make men perceive 
new features and beauties in a part which they did 
not believe it possessed. He was so natural that, 
doubtless, he must have disappointed many who 
believe that ‘nature is art.’ When a phrase in 
his music required passionate expression he told 
it; and we must now again congratulate him, and 
tell him that he has already established an en- 
during fame. It would be worse than superfluous 
to say one word of Malle. Tietjens (Lenora) or of 
Mr. Santley, beyond stating that they appeared. 
They were truly great, and were recognised as the 
very highest walks in their art that the world 
could produce. Signor Bossi (Fernando) sang 
admirably. Mdle. Farelle (Astcena) earned for 
herself deserved and warm praise; she sang well 
and truly, and although her voice did not, perhaps, 
possess the full powér and deep resonance which 
others; who assumed the part possessed, she 
shewed that ‘genius, like charity, subdues all 
things to itself.’ We have so recently referred to 
the ‘Jl Trovatore’: as produced by the: Italian 
artists now in Dublin, that we feel it would be 
going over old ground to enter now into any 
details of last evening’s performances beyond 
observing that all that could be done forthe opera 
was accomplished.” 








Orcas News,-—The new organ, which Messrs. 
Bishop and Starr have been building for the 
Cathedral, Bombay, was “ opened” by Mr. Hallett 
rey, oe at the manufactory in Marylebone Road, 
on Friday evening, 10th instant. It is really a 
splendid instrument, the ‘‘ swell’ being particularly 
fine. The whole of the interior woodwork of the 
— is of hard mahogany to suit the climate of 
India, and the metal pipes are of spotted metal. 
Mr. Hallett Sheppard’s performance was well cal- 
culated to display the beauties of the instrument. 
The program included Hindel’s organ concerto in B 
flat, the overture to ‘‘ Masaniello,” and “‘Athalia,” two 
preludes and fugues, by Bach. 





Music. 
ne 


Monpay Porutar Concrerts.—There are now 
two “ Popular Concerts” every week at St. 
James’s Hall, the usual one on Monday evening, 
and a morning performance on Saturday. The 
program for Monday last was as follows :— 


Quartet, in A, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello Schumann 
MM. Joachim, L, Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti. 

Song, ‘‘ I dream of thee” ..............00000e++ Henry Smart 
Mr Cummings. 


Sonata, im A flat, Op. 39, for Pianoforte alone .......... Weber 
Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Chaconne, for Violin solo ,,........00cccssecssecccesece BACK 
Herr Joachim. 
Song, ‘‘ O do not scorn my love” .. ..., .ss00ss0see0+4 Benedict 
Mr. Cummings. 
Trio, in G, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello ...... Haydn 


MM. Charles Hallé, Joachim, and Piatti. 
Conductor - Mr. Benedict. 

Herr Joachim, as usual, created the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The ‘ Chaconne’’ for violin, solo by 
Bach was a treat of the highest order, and no 
better interpretation of the music could be found 
than Herr Joachim. ‘he novelty of the evening 
was Schumann’s quartett, which was performed 
for the first time at these concerts. It would be 
impossible to secure better executants, and ac- 
cordingly Schumann’s composition was presente d 
under the most favourable circumstances, It is 
strongly tinged with all his peculiarities, and for 
a comparatively unknown work was most favour- 
ably received. Mr. Cummings was the vocalist, 
and did his part in his usually careful and finished 
style. Monday next is to be devoted to Men- 
delssohn. 


Concorpia Cuorr, Datston.—The majority of 
choral societies seem to be established for the 
performance of the “ Messiah,” ‘ Creation,” and 
“Judas Maccabeus,” this very limited repertoire 
being repeated da capo every season. If we are 
correctly informed, the “ Concordia Choir’ has 
now been in existence about six years, and their 
first performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” took place on 
Wednesday March 22nd. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Annie Barton, Miss Lenton, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Lawler. The ladies were, we 
suppose, members of the choir, and therefore 
amenable to criticism; but their being associated 
with two such excellent vocalists as Mr. Cummings 
and Mr. Lawler placed them in a very unfavourable 
position, Miss Barton was scarcely equal to the 
music, especially in the recitatives, while Miss 
Lenton certainly did not distinguish herself. Mr. 
Cummings was in first rate voice, and executed 
the tenor music capitally.. His energetic rendering 
of “ Thou shalt. break them”, was superlative, 
and obtained a deserved encore. Mr. Lawler, 
too, did ample justice to the basso airs. “ Why 
do the nations” and “The trumpet shall sound,” 
in particular, were capitally given. The choruses 
were well sung, but suffered somewhat from being 
taken too fast; this was especially noticeable in 
“ The Lord gave the word” and the “ Hallelujah.” 
The hall was crowded by an appreciative audience. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the conductor, 
Mr. W. Volckman, thought proper to make so 
many “ excisions.” 


AtgexanpRA Rooms, Buackngatu.—Mr. J. 8. 
Shedlock’s third Classical chamber Concert took 
place on Tuesday 23rd instant. The attendance 
was very thin. The fact of the matter is that the 
public of such a locality as Blackheath do not 
usually rush in crowds to hear string quartetts, 
however well they may be performed; they go to 
hear some popular singer; Mr. Shedlock must 
therefore engage a better vocalist than Miss U. 
Hearder if he wishes to make these concerts 
financially successful. We have so frequently 
alluded to the performances of the quartett party, 
that it is needless to praise them on the present 
oceasion. Mr. Shedlock’s careful interpretation of 
the pianoforte solos was all that could be desired ; 
he could scarcely have made a,more tasteful 
selection, We hope to see a fuller audience at the 
next concert. — 


Mr. Saraman’s Lectures.—The last lecture of 
Mr. Salaman’s series, on German opera, took 
on Thursday evening, March 23rd, and was ds 
successful as the two preceding ones. He was 
again aided by Miss Eliza Hughes and Miss 
Emma Lewis, and the yarious songs and musical 
illustrations were as pleasing as before, From 
our extended notice of the first lecture, our readers 
will form a very good idea of how German opera 
was treated, as our space forbids our giving a 
detailed report. 








Query.—Can any of your readers inform me 
whether “ The British Grenadiers” has any real 





The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases of 
of the heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cave paquare, was 103 
during the week. 


Theatres. 


—_—@~——. 
1. Covent GaRpEN, 
Closed. 


2. Her Magszsty's, 
Closed, 


8. Drury LANE. 


** Going to the Dogs;” “* The School for Scandal ;"’ 
** Hop o' my Thumb and his Eleven Brothers.” 


4. PRINcEss's. 


“ Heart-strings and Fiddle-strings ;” “ Arrah na 
Pogue; or, the Wicklow Wedding ;" ‘“ An Ample 
Apology.” 

On Wednesday evening last was produced at 
this theatre an entirely new drama descriptive of 
Irish life, “Arrah na Pogue; or the Wicklow 
Wedding.” Mr. Boucicault is most undoubtedly 
the most popular author we have at present, if we 
are to judge from public taste; and where thers 
still remains a doubt of the run of other authors’ 
works, there seems to be no doubt of his, Some 
call it luck, chance, good fortune, others put it 
down to intrigue and influence; but those 
that see his fortune in its true colours confess 
that it is the result of clever writing, clever 
acting, and clever stage managing. Mr. Bouci- 
cault finds great effects in small points, and leaves 
no stone unturned to place his work before 
the public as he originally conceives, This, 
we think, is the true secret of his success. 
The plot of the piece is as ‘follows:—Beamish 
M‘Coul, a young Irish gentleman, has been con- 
cerned in the Rebellion, and has escaped to 
France. The incident of his escape from prison 
furnishes the title of the piece. While lying in 
prison, under sentence of death, his tenantry plan 
a means for his escape, but are unable to convey 
to him the particulars of their scheme, until a 
little girl, named Arrah Meelish, his foster sister, 
undertakes to deliver the paper to him. While 
the gnolers search her she holds the paper in her 
mouth, and when watched by them she is admitted 
to see Beamish; she gives it to him in a kiss. 
The little heroine is from this adventure. nick- 
named by the Irish peasantry Arrah na Pogue, or, 
Anglic’, Arrah of the Kiss. Some years after 
this event Beamish returns secretly to Ireland, to 
carry back to France a young lady, Fanny Power, 
to whom he is attached ; he finds shelter in a barn 
belonging to Arrah, where he awaits the moment 
of, elopement. Here the action of the drama 
commences,’ Desirous of rewarding Arrah’s love 
and fidelity and the devotion of his peasant fol- 
lowers, who surround and protect him, he way- 
lays one Feeny, the Government collector of his 
own confiscated estates, robs him of the money, 
and divides the plunder between his people and 
Arrah, who is ignorant of the source from which 
her dowry has come, for on that day she is to be 
married to Shaun-the-Post, a carman of the neigh- 
bourhood, The money is traced to her possession, 
and on her wedding-day, amidst the joyous troop 
around the cabin fire of her new husband, she is ar- 
rested for complicity inrobbery and rebellion. She 
is unable to account for the possession of the money 
without betraying Beamish, and she has withheld 
all knowledge of her foster brother's presence in 
Ireland from Shawn, that he may not be —— 
involved in the capital offence he has committed, 
by harbouring ‘a rebel.’ At this’juncture Shawn, 
perceiving that some sécret withholds her, but 
not suspecting what it ‘may be,'and seeing her 
overwhelmed with the contempt and disgrace of 
her position, he interposes; and acknowledges 
that he robbed Fanny, and gave the notes: to 
Arrah. Acconipanying occurrences tather confirm 
the‘avowal, Shaun is taken to prison. In the 
second act, Arrah confesses to Shawn the truth, and 
the simple-mindedcouple resolve that the gratitude 
they owe to Beamish és them not to betra: i 
Shaun is tried; convicted, arid sentenced to death. 
Meanwhile Beamish, alarmed at the attitude affairs 


lace | have assumed, goes promptly to the Secretary of 
up, 


State, delivers himse and demands the release 
of Shaun. /The release ‘barely arrives in time to 
save the man's lifé; and the attitade and feelings 
of the loving’ ; Shaun and Arvah, their strug- 
gles toa each other, and their vse semper 

and grief, form the staple elements of the act. 
Interwoven with these incidents is the character of 
an Irish squire—the O'Grady, a loverof Fanny Power. 
Of Mrs. Dion Boucicault’s personation of “ Arrah 
na Pogue” (or “ Arrah of the Kiss”) we cannot 
say too much in praise. She has a good part to 
play, and she plays it well: The ation of 
the “Irish Peasant Girl” is nature itself, and at 





or legendary history ? 


the same time that it is perfect it is not ex- 
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| 
aggerated, a fault which many fall into when 


representing local characters. Mrs. Boucicault’s 
acting is remarkable for its variety, and the con- 


trast—between the gay-hearted Irish girl in the | 
first act and the heart-broken maid in the third | 


act, who is about to be separated eternally 
from her lover — specially called forth our 
admiration. Her singing is most pleasiug 


and in the third act she sings Arrah’s Song, a very 
charming melody composed by Signor Biletta, and 
most judiciously scored for ochestra and arranged 
for harp by our popular young composer, Mr. W. 
Charles Levey. The effect this song produces is 
most genuine. We cannot leave Mrs. Boucicault 
without complimenting her charming taste in dress ; 
her costume, when she arrives on the Outside Car, 
produces a beautiful effect and we are only doing 
justice to this lady when we set her up as an 
example in respect for locality and most refined 
taste in dress. There is not one fault to find with 
Mr. Boucicault’s personation of The Wicklow 
Carman, and those who would witness one of the 
very best representation of Irish character should 
see him in Shaun the Post. John Brougham has one of 
the best parts of the piece and does it every justice. 
The cast is a strong one, all the parts are good, 
and most ably performed, and in the minor 
characters it is easily recognised that they are 
represented by Irishmen, from the pureness of the 
“brogue.” The scenery is superb, and Mr. 
Telbin has added another star to his reputation 
in his magnificent scene which begins the drama; 











romantic view of matters, and intensely fond of 
novels. Absorbed in the perusal of the ‘“‘ Woman 
in White,” he is startled by the apparition of a 
young lady clad in mauve, who enters through 
the open window and frantically demands the 
garden key. A pistol shot is heard, and the scene 
changes to the garden with a view of the Thames 
in the background. The “ Woman in Mauve” 
is discovered kneeling beside a lifeless body, and 
Jocelyn arriving at the same moment, avoids the 
suspicions of Mr. Beetles (Mr. Compton), a 
policeman, by assuming the marmorean attitude 
of Virginius, and thus hiding himself and the lady 
among the statuary. The spasm concludes with 
a tableau of the same nature, in which Lancelot 
Harvey (Mr. Howe) takes part. The second 
spasm occurs at an inn near Chamouni. Here 
come Jocelyn on his way to Rome, Lancelot Harvey 
on an affair connected wtth his surgical profession, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Beetles on a foreign tour with 
the intention of learning the language and customs 
of the foreigners likely to patronise a restaurant, 
which Mr. Beetles (having acquired some property 
and retired from the force) intends to establish in 
Leicester Square. Mrs. Beetles’s opinion of foreigners 
is not improved by converse with them. Here 
also Jocelyn meets the apparition of Chelsea and 
learns that she is entitled The Countess and is 
accompanied by the Count her husband—a most 
disagreeable person, who unites to the jealousy of 
Othello and the fire-eating proclivities of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, continual habit of referring all 


we must also mention that Mr. F. Lloyd’s charming | questions of even the most trivial order to the 


scene which ends the third act, is a master-| traditions and customs of his * family.” 


The 


piece in scene painting. The music is most | Countess sends a note to Jocelyn, entreating him to 


appropriate, and Messrs. W. C. Levey and R, M. | meet her at some ruins. 


Levey have used great taste and discretion in the 
splendid selection of Irish airs, with which the 
musical portion of the piece abounds. We call 
special notice to a charming and original motive 
in the Cabin scene, in which, while the first 
violins are indulging, the violoncellos come in 
beautifully in “‘ contre chant’’ with the sweet 
melody, ‘‘ As a beam o’er the face of the waters 
may glow;” and also to a most dramatic march 
which brings on, and takes off the patrol. There is 
a peculiar bit of Irish prelude, with harp obbligato, 
at the commencement of the second act, which 
produces great effect and shows the care that has 
been taken to make the music as local as possible, 
while in the overture, which is capitally selected 
and scored in a masterly manner, we easily recog- 
nise the sparkling pen of the composer of ‘“ Fan- 
chette” and “ Punchinello.” Mr. and Mrs. Bouci- 
cault had special calls after every act; and, at the 
end of the drama, all the artists were called to 
receive the outburts of applause that greeted 
them; after which Mr. Vining was unanimously 
demanded. 


5. Lyceum. 
“ The Roadside Inn ;”” “ The Stranger.’’ 


6. HAYMARKET, 


“ Three Weeks After Marriage ;” “ The Woman in 
Mauve ;” “ Easy Shaving.” 


Save in the broadest form of pantomime and 
burlesque the field of satire is not the stage. If 
the dramatic scene be vraisemblant, it completely 
carries away the sense of an audience, and the 
travestie of melodrama must be broad indeed be- 
fore it can appeal to onlookers in the light of 
extravagance. We cannot but regard Mr. Watts 
Phillips's new piece as a failure, in despite of the 
really clever dialogue and funny situations with 
which it is filled, It is no satire—more than a 
“ Back-drawing-room Drama,” such as appeared 
in the Comic News when the Comic News was good, 
is a satire. It is a ludicrous farce in three acts, 
full of bathos and anti-climax, which is funny and 
amusing from beginning to end, and which leaves 
a bewildering recollection of one or two jokes, 
a hazy plot, good acting, fine scenery, much 
laughter, and nothing more. ‘I laughed immo- 


derately, but haven't the least idea what it | pression strongly in his favour. 





He complies, and the lady 
favours him with a recital of some of her previous 
history when their téte-a-téte is broken up by the 
appearance of the Count, who has discovered his 
wife’s letter to Jocelyn. The latter gentleman is 
seated on the brink of a well (wells are always dry, 
in the romantic drama), and when he sees the Count 
puts the lid on the well and his foot on the lid—his 
wife kneels at his feet—and the curtain falls on a 
tableau ; the Count uttering the words, ‘‘ Let well 
alone!” The concluding spasm takes place at 
Rome. Here we find Jocelyn, Mr. and Mrs. Beetles, 
who have come to Rome for no other purpose than 
to rent apartments, and underlet them to their for- 
mer lodger. On the balcony of the contagious 
house the watchful Mr. Beetles discovers the 
Countess. The Count is not far off, and presently 
discovers himself. Nothing will satisfy him but 
that Jocelyn must fight, he giving proof of his accu- 
racy of aim by extinguishing, with a pistol bullet, a 
candle with which Mrs. Beetles enters. They ulti- 
mately arrange to meet at the ruins of the Coliseum, 
Jocelynspecif ying that the duel shall be carried on on 


| the American principle, “ fire and dodge.”’ This gives 


an opportunity for exhibiting a real marvel of seene 
painting. The duel takes place, both combatants 
are wounded; Mr Sothern has a terrible fall from 
the flies through the stage; the rivals are 
brought forward in easy chairs, and Mr. Sothern 
explains that the aim and end of the piece is to 
caricature and ridicule sensationalism. Of course 
the plot would not be complete without a love 
story, so a young lady who is very much talked 
about but never seen in the earlier parts of the 
piece, makes her appearance in the shape of 
Lucy Harvey and renders Jocelyn happy for 
life, whereupon he promises to read no more 
sensation novels. Such is a sketch of the 
“Woman in Mauve.” Mr. Sothern. plays Frank 
Jocelyn as only a true artist ean. Mr, Buck- 
stone is broadly humorous in the part of 
Mrs. Beetles, who is well described as “a pre- 
Raphaelite angel, possessing all the virtues, but 
terribly out of drawing.’ Mr, Comption is excel- 
lent as the Policeman, who carries his professional 
proclivities into private life. His make up as an 
ex officio gentlemen is excellent indeed ; his travel- 
ling dress, with the telescope in belt, which he 
wields like a truncheon, is supposed by many to 
be a real professional costume. Mr. Farren filled 
the part of the Count admirably, leaving an im- 
In the Countess, 


means,” is the criticism of nine out of every ten Miss Edith Stuart has not a part at all suited to 


of the Haymarket audiences; and this perplexity 
is not a healthy perplexity, as was the case when 
Dundreary was first brought out, and which led 
people to return over and over again to solve the 
mental puzzle. We fear they will hardly pay a 
second visit to the ‘ Woman in Mauve.” nd 
why? Notwithstanding its brilliancy, its epi- 
grammatic wit, its good mounting, and the excel- 
lent acting which supports it, it is simply a dra- 
matic riddle, which the theatre-going world (an 
indolent and conservative community at the best, 
clinging to the traditional) do not care to solve. 
Mr. Frank Jocelyn (Mr. Sothern), an artist, 
tenanting the first floor of a garrulous old lady, 
Mrs. Beetles (Mr. Buckstone), is inclined to the 





her powers, but acquits herself very well. Mr. 
Howe fills a trivial part as Lancelot Harvey; and 
Mr. Braid makes an excellent mattre @hétel. In 
arranging the incidental music to this piece, Mr. 
Frank Musgrove has had a difficult task, which he 
has performed gracefully, and with merited suc- 
cess. Some sounds of disapprobation being heard 
at the conclusion of the first performance, Mr. 
Buckstone affirmed that the attempt to interfere 
with the success of the piece was the work of an 
individual known by name to most of the andi- 
ence. This statement brought down an over- 


whelming burst of applause, quite drowning the 
sibillant sounds which had been heard occasionally | 
through the evening. 





7. New ADELPHI. 
“ The Irish Tiger ;” “ The Hunchback;” “ Love 
Chase ;” “‘ The Steeplechase.” 


The comedy of the “* Love Chase ” has been played 
for the purpose of introducing Miss Henrietta 
Simms in the part of Constance. The sudden and 
important step which this lady is making in her 
profession is of promise rather than of maturity. 
She possesses abundance of natural vivacity, but 
wants the needful clearness of judgment to guide it, 
It is at present the rough ore rather than the 
polished metal. Her portrait of Constance, although 
less extravagant than that of Helen in the “* Hunch- 
back,” still lacks what painters call ‘* toning down.” 
However, for once anticipating the effects of time 
and reflection, we may congratulate the fair Hen- 
rietta in this attempt to occupy some of the higher 
walks of comedy. Mrs. Stirling’s performance of 
the Widow Green wants nothing but a little more of 
that conventional retinement of manner always re- 
quisite in characters of this kind, whatever may be 
their real nature. True, the widow is essentially a 
vulgar and coarse woman enough, but so are many 
women, even among the very highest classes. The 
late Mrs. Glover never laid aside her high conven- 
tional polish of manner in characters in any way 
connected with fashionable life. Nothing, however, 
could go beyond the ‘force of nature,” with which 
Mrs. Stirling gave the outbursts of the fair widow's 
real-temper as it broke through the conventional re- 
straints of her sentimentalism. The part of Lydia 
was given to Miss Young, a new and judicious actress 
at this theatre. Miss Young has a countenance and 
manner that at once prepossess the audience in her 
favour, and this impression she confirmed and im- 
proved by her performance throughout. 


8. OLYMPIC. 
Settling Day ;” “ My Wife's Bonnet,” 


9. STRAND. 
“The Silent System ;” ‘* Milky White ;” “ Mazeppa,” 


10. Sr. James’s. 
“ The Three Furies ;”’ 
* Faces in the Fire ;” “* Woodcock’s Little Game.” 


11. AsTLEY’s, 
* The Mariner's Compass ;” “‘ Jack Sprat.” 


12. New Royatry. 


“ Billing and Cooing;” ‘Snowdrop ;’ 
Adonis.” 


, 


Cousin 


13. Saptrr’s WELLS. 
“ Baccarat ;” “ Heart's Victory.” 


14, MARYLEBONE. 
“The Octoroon ;” “‘ The Forger’s Victim.” 


Boucicault’s drama of “ The Octoroon” has been 
well placed upon the stage here, while the prin- 
cipal characters have been represented by Asa 
Cashman as Pete, Mr. Thomas as Salem Scudder, 
Mr. Herberte as M‘Closky, Miss Joey Tenayson as 
Dora, and Miss Lewis as Zoe. The scenery, by Mr. 
Herberte, representing, amongst other effects, the 
deck of the Magnolia and the ship on fire, is 
much above the average. The entertainments 
conclude with “ The Forger’s Victim.” 


15, Brirannia. 


“ The Wedding Eve ;”’ “ Cinderella;” “ Twenty 
Straws,”’ 


16. Vicrorta. 
** Life in Lambeth ;” “ Robert Macaire.”” 

The “ Streets of London,” under the local title of 
“Life in Lambeth,” which was produced at this 
theatre just before Christmas, has been revived, 
and is nightly represented to well-filled houses, 
with the view of the “Elephant and Castle” and 
the house on fire. ‘‘ Robert Macaire” is the after- 
piece, in which the whole of the a take 
part. Great preparations are being made for the 
production of Captain Mayne Reid's “ Maroon.” 


17. PAvILion. 


“ Woman's Ambition ;” “ The Pirates of the 
Flowery Land ;’’ ‘ Capitola.” 

A new drama, from the pen of W. Mackay Esq., 
was produced here, on Monday last week, Messrs. 
H. Powell, C. Morton, and Mesdames H. Powel. 
and Morton Brookes sustaining the principal 
characters. Thedramaisfull of thrilling incidents, 
and is supplied with scme good scenery by Mr. 
Quick. At the fall of the curtain, the actors were 
honoured with a call. The entertainments con- 
cluded with the successful drama of “ Capitola,” 
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18. GRECIAN. 


** The Fall of the Avalanche ;” “ A Day After the 
Wedding ;” “ Punch and Judy.” 


19. STANDARD. 


“The Assassins of the Roadside Inn ;” “ Katherine 
and Petruchio ;” ‘* The Tialian Wife.” 


A new version of “ The Roadside Inn,” by Mr. 
Douglas, jun., has been represented most success- 
fully at this magnificent East-end establishment, 
Mr. Gowrie, the scenic artist, adding greatly to 
its success by his beautiful scenery. The cha- 
racters ace well represented by the talented 
company—Mr. Glenny as Robert Macaire, Mr. 
Wright as Strop, Mr. Dyas as Jerome, Mr. Ander- 
son as Charles, Miss Newham as Clementine, and 
Miss Lacy as Marie. ‘The Italian Wife,” in 
which Mr. Dacre Baldie and Miss Marian Lacey 
appeared, concluded the performances. On Friday 
week, General Tom Thumb, his wife, infant 
daughter, Commodore Nutt, and Miss Minnie 
Warren were introduced to a Standard audience, 
in their extraordinary entertainment. 


20. Crry or Lonpon. 


“Poll and my Partner Joe;” “Fra Diavolo;” 
“A Dark Night's Work. 


In addition to the already ample entertainments 
announced, the spirited lessee, in consequence of 
their success last Wednesday-week has entered 
into an engagement with General Tom Thumb and 
troupe, who appeared again last Wednesday, and 
went through the whole of their wonderful enter- 
tainment—the doors on each occasion being 
besieged by anxious crowds. The audience were 
delighted, and manifestations of applause followed 
the different characters which the talented quartett 
assumed. The successful revival of the drama of 
‘“* My Poll and my Partner Joe,” proves that Mr. 
Nelson Lee is determined his patrons shall be 
supplied with good entertainment, The burlesque 
of “ Fra Diavolo” followed, and a “Dark Night's 
Work” concluded the performance. 


New THEATRE, GREENWICH. 
“© The Green Bushes.’’ 


<> 
a 





Gatuery or Ixuusrration. — “A Peculiar 
Family” is a clever trilogical entertainment 
written by Mr. W, Brough, and supported by 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and inimitable John 
Parry. The plot is somewhat covfusing. An un- 
fortuuate exile from Prussia is escaping through 
Calais, pursued by an agent of the Prussian 
police. The agent knows him by a “white 
pluffy ’”’ hat he is reported to wear, which hat by 
an accident gets into the possession of the 
** Peculiar Family,” who have just arrived from 
the heart of London City on a visit to France for 
the purpose of seeing the country. The hat being 
bandied about from one head to the other becomes 
an object of intense perplexity to the Prussian 
agent. The eccentricities of the ‘‘ Peculiar 
Family” (about six in number) are delineated by 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with all their known 
versatility, and Mr. Parry docs the agent, a de- 
crepit octogenarian (who has a vague idea that 
the Bonaparte of 1815 is on the throne of France 
now), arid a most mysterions and weird refugee, 
a merveil. The entertainment wants a little judi- 
cious cutting. Mrs. German Reed sang a specially 
good song, the refrain of which was “ Situated as 
I am,” the pathos of which set’ the house in 
roars after each verse, and its repetition was 
loudly called for. Commend us for thorough 
enjoyment of character to John Parry’s “ Mrs, 
Roseleaf at the Seaside ;” it is a work of art. The 
very twaddle of every day becomes, in the mouth 
of that best of mimics, something to marvel at, 
A very fashionable audience attended on Wed; 
nesday, being first nizht: celebrated men and 
pretty women lighted up the pleasant little 
gallery wonderfully. 





ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 





“ Orphée aux enfers” go and see, 
And home returning sooth!y swear, 
The music’s sung bewitchingly, 
And Jonghmans leads with nicest care, 
Of the composer’s works there'll be no lack, 
His name proclaims that he’ll be Often-‘ack. 


8S. Oxoy, 


COLLEGE OF CONTRAPUNTISTS., 
(CONTRIBUTED. ) 





At a meeting held this week for the establish- 
ment of a new College for the Composition of 
Music some resolutions were passed, of which we 
give a summary, The society was designated as 
‘the College of Contrapuntists.’”’ Efforts were to 
be made to secure as President His Majesty the 

| King of Hanover; and as Vice-Presidents some of 
the most distinguished amateurs connected with 
the Musical Society of London, the Musical Union, 
the Madrigal Society, the Royal Academy of 
| Music, the Bach Society, the London Sacred Har- 
|monic Society, the Philharmonic and New Phil- 
harmonic, the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch 
| Club, &¢., &e. No one was to be admitted asa 
member of the College without passing the test 
of an examination, and this was to take place at 
the table of the master and fellows. ‘The candi- 
dates were required to—I. Compose a double 
chant on a new form; II. To compose a choral in 
which short reports were to be interwoven at the 
end of the lines, in the manner of Seb. Bach; and 
III. To set, in recitative, some short scene of the 
comic side of human life, either from the news- 
papers of the day, or from some well known farce 
of an accredited writer. The subject of the theory 
of music, the doctrines of fugue and canon were 
to be tabooed, and the slightest allusion to such 
matters were to involve expulsion from the Col- 
lege. The opinions of Beethoven on these points 
were to be held sacred, and fully acted up to. 
The word counterpoint was held to mean ‘* the 
whole art of composing music.” The definition of 
olden days, and the confined notion of the term in 
common acceptation, was unanimously discarded. 
The meeting adjourned to give the intended 
members time for preparation; and instructions 
were given to the Secretary to commune with the 
most distinguished of our comic writers, and se- 
eure their aid and co-operation in this great 
undertaking. 


| 


Aliscellany, 


Srpour AND THE DuKer’s Party.—I never could 
make up my mind to play for remuneration at 
private parties, for the manner in which musicians 
were then treated there was to me most unbe- 
coming and degrading. They were not admitted 
to join the company, but were shown into an 
adjoining room where they had to wait until the 
moment arrived when they were summoned to the 
apartments where the company was assembled 
before whom they were to play; their performance 
over, they had to leave theroom again immediately. 
My wife and I were ourselves once eyewitnesses of 
this contemptuous treatment of the first and most 
eminent artists in London. We had received letters 
of introduction to the King’s brothers, the Dukes 
of Sussex and Clarence, and as the latter was married 
toa German, a Princessof Meiningen, I paid them 
a visitaccompanied by mywife. The ducal couple 
received us in a very kind manner, and invited us 
to a musical party they were to give in a few days, 
and at which we were also asked to assist. I then 
thought in what way I could best extricate myself 
from this disgusting exclusion from the company, 
and resolyed if I could not succeed to return home 
immediately. When, therefore, we entered the 
palace, and a lacquey wason the point of opening 
the door of theroom where the other musicians were 
assembled, I told Johanning todelivermy violin-case 
to him, and with my wife on my arm immediately 
ascended the staircase before the lacquey had time 
to recover from his astonishment. Arrived at the 
door of the apartments where the company were 
assembled, I announced my name to the footman 
in waiting and as he hesitated to open the door, I 
evinced an intention of opening it myself. _Upon 
this the lacquey instantly threw open the door and 
called out the names of the new comers, The 
Ducheas, alive toGerman usages, rose immediately 
from her seat, advanced a few steps to meet my 
wife, and led her into the cirele of ladies. The 
Duke welcomed me also with a few friendly words 
and introduced me to the gentlemen around him 
I now thcught I had successfully achieved all ; but I 
soon opserved that the servants, notwithstanding, 
did not consider me as properly belonging to the 
company, for they always passed me by with 
the tea-tray and other refreshments, withont offer- 
‘ing meany. At length the Duke may alao have 
remarked this; forI saw him whisper afew words 
in the ear of the steward of the household. When 


the concert was to commence the steward of the 
household sent a servant to summon the invited 
| artists in the orderin which their names appeared 





on the programme. They hereupon entered the 
apartment with their sheet of music or instrument 
in hand, saluted the company with a profound bow 
and began their performances. They were the 
élite of the most distinguished singers and musi- 
cians in London, and the execution of their 
respective pieces was charmingly beautiful. 
This, however, did not appear to be felt by the 
noble and fashionable auditory; for they did 
not cease their conversation one moment. Once 
only when a very favorite female singer entered 
the room they became somewhat more silent, and 
afew subdued bravas were heard, for which she 
immediately returned thanks with profound curt- 
sies. I was exceedingly annoyed by this deroga- 
tion of art, and still more so with the artists who 
submitted to beso treated, and I had a great 
mind not to play at all. When the turn came to 
me, therefore, | purposely hesitated so long till 
the Duke, probably at a sign made to him by his 
wife, invited me himself to play. I then requested 
one of the servants to bring up my Violin-case, 
and I then began to play the piece I had proposed 
to myself without making the customary bows to 
the company. All these circumstances excited, no 
doubt, the attention of the company, for during 
the whole time of my performance the greatest 
stillness pervaded the apartment. When I had 
concluded, the ducal pair and their guests applau- 
ded. Now also I first expressed my thanks by 
making a bow. Shortly afterwards the concert 
terminated, and the musicians retired. If our 
having constituted ourselves part of the company 
had furnished matter of surprise, this was still 
more increased when they saw that we stopped, 
there also to supper, and during the supper were 
treated with great attention by the ducal hosts. 
The circumstance to which we doubtless owed this 
distinction—one so unheard-of and repugnant to 
all English notions of that day—was the fact that 
the Duchess had known us while yet living in her 
paternal house, and had there witnessed the 
friendly reception which, at the time when we 
lived at Gotha, we had frequently met with at the 
Court of Meiningen. The Duke of Sussex, towhom 
I had brought a letter of recommendation from 
the Duke of Cambridge, then Regent of Hanover, 
received me also with great distinction and con- 
versed with me a good deal, During a conversa- 
tion we had upon the subject of English national 
songs, the Duke even sent for his guitar and sang 
to me some English and Irish national songs, which 
afterwards suggested to me the idea of working up 
some of the most popular of these as a pot-pourri 
for my instrument, and of introducing the same at 
my concert. When the company broke up, which 
was not till long after midnight, we returned home 
greatly pleased with the result of our daring and 
with the victory we had gained over the pre- 
judices of London society.—Louis Spohr’s Auto- 
biography. Translated from the German. 
— —— > ---- 

Eccenrric Concert.—In the reign of Charles IX. 
of France, music was much patronised; and 
Mersennus gives a curious description of a viol, 
sufficiently spacious to contain young pages, who 
sung treble to the airs, while he who played the bass 
part on the viol sung the tenor, in order to form a 
complete concert in three parts. 

Mrs, Marrocxs.—Mrs. Mattocks, the actress, was 
as much celebrated for the taste and elegance of her 
dress as for her histronic talents. Before her mar- 
riage, when Miss Hallam, she appeared in the 
character of . Bertha, in the “Royal Merchant,” 
Bertha was the niece of the Governor of Bruges, and 
Miss Hallam, with great judgment, dressed exactly 
in the style of Ruben's wife (Helena Forman), as 
she appears in a celebrated picture by that artist. 
The Flemish female costume, though common in 
England during the reign of thfe Stnarts, was, at 
this period unknown to the; English, stage; 
and, therefore, the revival of the “ Vandyke dregs,” 
as it is called by the ladies, who afterwards adopted 
it, came forth with, all the attraction of noyelty. 
The metropolitan, fashions did not, in the beginning 
of the late reign, take such rapid flight from the 
centre to the extremities of the island, as they have 
been accustomed to do in modern times; therefore, 
the various dresses of Mrs, Mattocks, after’ they had 

assed the 
Theatre, and been there displayed to the admiration 
of the town, were frequently sent for by the principal 





ladies of Liverpool and other towns in the country, 
who adopted and spread the fashion, 

“The most disinterested testimoby is constantly offered to the 
value of Da. Locock's Petwoxic Warrus for the cure of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, colds, and disorders of the throat and 
lungs. The following is from My. J. Floyd, Cliemist, Market- 
place, Great Yarmouth: ‘I recommend the Wafers, finding 





|} them much more speedy and certain in effecting a eure than 


any other medicine; and though profits are equal, I pre‘er 
selling what I think most effective.” They have a pleasant taste, 
Price 1s, 1)4., 28. Od., 4s. Gi. and Tis. per box, Sold by all 
Droggists,—{Advt.} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dramatic ( 


oLtece. We have no use for the verses 


F. B. Mr. Santley is at present in Dublin: he is expected in 
town about the first week in April 

Cienict Consult “ Kutler's Historical Notes to the Lyra 
Germanica.” 

Catuotices. The beat Plain Song service is said to be that of St 
Matthias, Stoke Newington 

Fainnotr., Read Hays on “ Proportion,” and his other two 
works on “ Harmonious Colouring,” and the “ Harmonic 
Law of Nature.” 

8. C. H. We cannot answer your query, but we believe the 
gentleman is not Doctor of Music, nor has he graduated in 


tood to hold a Jurisconsult 
in the north of Germany. 


any University Ile is under 
diploma from some place 
Lxsiin. There 


law of the move and remove 


English Theory of Music touching on the 
D’Alembert may be studied 
Vogler 


is ho 


with advantage, for he is clear as far as he goes. 

never published a treatise ; his theoretical essays appeared 
as fraguenutary pamphlets, some of which are very rare 

Non-Ex 


is known 


rectant.—We cannot return your MS, before the issue 
it is in the bands of the adjudicators and 
500 others before it turns up 
If you cannot accept the regulations of 


the competition, you should not compete at all. 


cannot be singled ont from 


in its proper place 


Inquinen (Liverpool It is impossible for us to advise you, for 
we have neither seen you nor heard your voice. Consult 

You may not be physically fitted for the 

If you persist in coming out in public, and can afford 

should advise you to study at the Royal 
Academy of Music here 

C. W. No; you stand honourably above the dead level; but 
the absurd youthfulness of your superior officer was sufficient 
to spoil your best effects. He could not support you ; and 
the seene with him where you are both supposed to be carried 
away by the recollection of past glories fell flat and tame 
Why do the good useful members among you consent to act 
with ineffective mediocrities like the two walking gentlemen 
of that comedy ? 


your friends 
stage 


the money, we 


E.tisroniay, (113 Great Portland-streect).—We have no objection 
to print your tautology and heterography, but cannot under- 
take to insert your abuse You write, ‘‘ Amateur actors 
always did make very capital game for the little minded 
critic who tickles the big benign British Public by super- 
cillously jotting down their doings, and as the little minded 
critic takes that simple British Public*into his entire con- 
fidenee, and talks to it ‘metaphorically) button hole in hand 
retailing his small facetio and little witticisms—very little 
in the “familiar” style—and as the benign 
British Public too frequently mistakes vulgarity for humour 
and the jingle of words for wit—the little minded critic gets 
on very well, and Benignity becomes more benign and 
unthinking, and accepts all the jingle and malice of the 
conveniently anonymous little minded critic whose good-na 
tured object is to injure reputations and lascerate (sic) feel- 
ings in the funniest way.” Literature appears to be even less 
than the drama the Ellistonian forte ; we have seldom known 
the cacoethes break out into so unwieldy a sentence as the 
Take friendly advice: lay down the stylus and 
doff the sock, for we have no doubt in a private capacity you 
are an estimable member of society, You are not a good 
actor, but that is Nature's fault, and you really should not 
try to alter the divine order of things, or abuse us because 
we will not assist you in the attempt. One expression of 
ours you have misunderstood: we did not call you “ Poor 
Gentlomen” in a taunting allusion to your poekets: we 
could hardly make so rude 4 remark, It was in a mental 
and not a financial sense that your poverty was alluded to— 
again a dispensation for which Nature is responsible, 


witticisins 


foregoing 
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Mr. Henri Drayton is engaged at Drury Lane 
to appear at Easter in “ Comus.”’ 





The Mdlles. Georgi have returned to town from 
Spain. 





Miss Milly Palmer is to appear in a new piece 
at the Strand, after which she will be, we under- 
stand, translated. 





We regret to say Mr. Fechter is still very un- 
well. He has been suffering from a low fever of 
the typhoid kind, 








Madame de Ahna, who is to sing here this 
season, is most favourably spoken of in recent 
Berlin journals. 





The new Italian Opera house at Vienna is being 
rapidly proceeded with; and is sufficiently 
advanced to show that, when completed, it will 
be one of the most perfect theatres in Europe. 





Mr. Vincent Wallace, we are happy to state, pro- 
gresses daily towards perfect convalescence, and has 
been able this week, to indite sundry letters to 
friends in town—letters which have been perused 
with no ordinary gratification. 





We hear that the “Africaine” is being done 
into Italian—we trust by an abler hand than the 
M. Losier of Parlatele d’'Amor memory, whose 
translation of the “ Faust” was clumsy and 
unsingable. 





A circus with a pianoforte accompaniment is 
the latest provincial novelty. Here is a chance for 
composers for that instrument. The Equestrian 
Galop at once suggests itself as an appropriate 
and taking title. 





“TL Africaine” has been fully rehearsed to the 
end of the fourth act. The scenery, costumes, &c., 
are ina very forward state. The fifth act alone 
has yet to be “got up.” It is expected that it 
will be performed in Paris about the 20th proximo. 





The idea of a theatre in Leicester Square still 
agitates the minds of certain managers; but 
hitherto the rapacity of tenants whose leases of 
the ground of Saville House are yet unexpired 
has successfully opposed all efforts to establish a 
house for the drama in that neighbourhood. 





Herr Wachtel has not met with a very enthusiastic 
reception at Berlin. It was thought that, being 
dismissed from Vienna, he would be warmly wel- 
eomed at the Prussian capital, from national 
jealousy. The Berliners however, seem to consider 
that he has not behaved too well. 





The Ullmann-Patti concerts are still crowded 
with enthusiastic visitors, whenever they are 
given, and tickets are sold at fancy prices. The 
dearth of musical intelligence in Germany is so 
great that the Signale fills considerably more than 
half of this week’s number with advertisements. 

It will be observed that we are again to hear 
Mdlle. P. Lucca, who has been cured of her last 
year’s indisposition (to sing in London, where she 
must rank after Mdlle. Patti) by absolute repose in 
her native air. We believe the Berlin afiches of 
the last few months contain announcements a 
little inconsistent with the above. 





The réle of Fanny Power in Boucicault’s drama 
“ Arrah-na-Pogue” seems to have made a round of 
of the profession before it was accepted. It was 
successively offered to Mrs. Howard Paul, Miss 
Hughes (late of the Olympic), Mrs. Buckingham 
White, Miss Milly Palmer of the Strand, and 
finally to Miss Oliver, who threw up a starring 
engagement at Birmingham in order to appear 
in it. 





Nothing new is reported of the Wagner affair; 
though the German papers are still full of it. The 
soi-disant comic journals contain satires on the com- 
poser, in some of which he is represented as a man of 
extraordinarily luxurions and extravagant habits. 
The Miinchener Punsch gives “‘a morning of his 
life,” the fun of the article consisting in a des- 
cription of the rich carpets and costly hanging of 
Wagner’s magnificent apartments, and of his hesita- 
tion as to which suit of splendid apparel he shall 
wear. It is worth observing, Apropos of this sort of 


twaddle, that Herr Wagner receives about £400 a 
year from the King of Bavaria. 





Amateur performances are the present rage in 
high circles. A benefit to a distressed family was 
given on Wednesday in the Bijou Theatre, and the 
cast contained many noble names. Another per- 
formance, for which the mess-room has supplied 
the actors, takes place next week. 





M. Mare Sokolowski, a guitarist who has created 
quite a sensation in Paris and elsewhere on an 
instrument of ten strings, is about to make his 
appearance in town. The French press speaks in 
the highest terms of M. Sokolowski, and of the 
talent by which he can produce the greatest 
effects from his novel instrument. We understand 
that several noblemen have charged themselves 
with the introduction of this gentleman into 
English circles. 





The ordinarily peaceable audience of the Adelphi 
Theatre, says the “ Flineur,” is just divided and 
split asunder into two parties, loving each other 
as did the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and Montagus 
and Capulets. These Adelphi factions are pro- 
and anti-Bateman, or rather they are one pro- 
Bateman, the other pro-Simms. Each vies with 
the other in noisy demonstration of delight at the 
performance of its favourite, each can scarcely 
restrain its sense of weariness and boredom, not 
to say its sneers, when the other lady appears. 
The contest rages high, but as the theatre is 
nightly filled I should imagine Mr. Webster does 
not care how long it lasts. 





A French journal gives a long statistical review 
of the effect of the decree of January, 1864 (af- 
fecting the monopoly of theatres), in the pro- 
vinces. At Marseilles, Lyons, and other large 
towns, the municipalities stopped the subsidies 
after the decree. On the whole, free trade in 
theatres seems not to have answered well yet. 
Allowance, however, ought to be made for the 
excessive speculation which the sudden abolition 
of the monopoly would cause. The London the- 
atre-protection question is not affected by this 
event in France. There the question was one of 
subsidies: here it is, after all, only a question as 
to the nature of the performance. 





“In “ Heartstrings and Fiddlestrings,” at the 
Princess’s, Mr. David Fisher’s violin is but clumsily 
introduced at the best. ‘ She isnot here,” says the 
actor, in words to that effect; ‘‘ perhaps the strains 
of my violin, which she used to love in olden 
days, may reach her ear and announce my presence ;”’ 
and forthwith, a solo to the footlights, fifteen 
minutes long. The elder Braham once introduced a 
pianoforte into a piece with remarkable ingenuity. 
He was playing in some Alpine farce, the scene 
being laid on a mountain-height; so to get on his 
piano he hit on a novel expedient. ‘ What do I 
see?” he exclaimed, looking off at the P.S. “A 
Piano! dropped probably by some careless traveller. 
I will beguile the time with a song.” And the 
instrument was wheeled from the wing, and the song 
sung to Braham’s own accompaniment. 





A number of operettas, proverbs, and other 
dramatic pieces were written by the late Duc de 
Morny under the pseudonym of M. de Saint 
Rémy. In addition to “M. Cheuflewry,” of which 
both the words and the music are his, and “Le 
Mari sans le savoir,” of which he wrote the music 
to a libretto of MM. Léon and Ludovic Halévy, he 
wrote “ Les Bons Conseils,” a comedy ; “ Il n’y a pas 
de Fumée sans wn peude Feu,” proverb; “ La Manie 
les proverbes,” proverb; “Les Finesses du Mari,” 
comedy; “ La Succession Bonnet,” vaudeville; and 
“ Sur la Grande Route,” proverb. During the 
present winter the Duke was to give two new 
pieces, “‘ Le Comice Agricole,’ operetta, words and 
music, and an one act comedy,which he had read 
to the artists of the Théitre Francais, and of 
which the scene was laid in the time of the first 
Revolution. 
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| 
That in their appreciation of Mr. Howard | 
Glover our correspondents do not stand alone, | 
the following remarks in last week’s Atheneum | 
will testify: — ‘We are glad to perceive, by | 
the letter signed ‘Veritas,’ in last week’s Or-| 
chestra, that we are no longer alone in pointing | 
out the extreme unworthiness (in every sense 
of the word) by which a certain concert specu- | 
lator has been allowed, during many years past, | 
to bring discredit on Art in England, and to | 
abuse public patience; owing, in no small part, 
to the course taken by certain of our artists, 
who have acquiesced in lending their names to 
shows concerning which two opinions could not 
possibly be held. It is too much forgotten that, 
when ‘fear of making enemies’ leads any one, 
great or small, into association with what is false 
and empirical, such fear makes him who acts on it 
the enemy of not one person, but of every man 
belonging to his class. The argument, we repeat, 
has been urged in this journal. For the defence of 
probity and independence, it cannot be too plainly 
exposed, whatever be the reasons for forbearance 
that make language considerate, in proportion as it 
is severe,” 








ENGLISH OPERA SEASON, 1864-5. 


It is one of the most extraordinary fictions of 
modern times that a kingdom can be adminis- 
tered under alternate systems of state-craft dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. In this country 
it is the political cant to believe that a Conserva- 
tive Government can oust a Radical Cabinet, 
and at once, and without any external convul- 
sion whatever, legislate and execute on totally 
different principles, and in a totally different way. 
The fallacy of such a notion is superficially appa- 
rent. The cry of party is a party cry—nothing 
more. The Tory handles the ribbons, vice the 
Whig jarvey of state, much in the way of his pre- 
decessor ; and, whatever the hustings may say 
to the contrary, the first principles of all political 
rule—if soundly based—must be the same. Fate 
tosses the copper, and the Tory cries ‘heads :” 
the throw goes for his Radical antagonist, who 
therefore wins. But the old game ‘s continued; 
and, by-and-by, fortune will declare citits aut 
seriits for the Conservative. 

As it is in the political, so does it obtain in the 
musical, world: as at St. Stephens’, so at Covent 
Garden. One set of opera directors—presuming 
that they are in possession of their senses and equal 
in point of tact and ability—must of necessity act 
pretty much as another. But here, as in the politi- 
cal game of representation, we often have the. party 
howl of radical and conservative,—the assertion that 
one set of men are altogether wrong, and that 
the tactics of another set are as utterly right. 
When the Pyrnz-Harrison management brought 
a chequered career—fraught with much vicissitude 
and varied experience—to a close, it was as though 
a scheme of tentative and, if anything, erroneous 
politics had determined—to judge from the 
hostile criticism which broke from every side. 
What the matter and style of this criticism were 
we need not now dwell upon; preferring, as we do, 
to test their truth by the result which followed. 
For it was the happy lot of those who found grave 
fault with the details of the Pyne-Haraison 
management, to demonstrate, if they chose, the 
truth of their objections by showing what the old 
management should have done or at least attempted. 
In fine, the nurture of English Opera was taken 
from the care of two artists, and entrusted to the 
entire English Musical Community—if that Com- 
munity was willing to accept the trust. We cannot 
assert—remembering as we do the squabbles and 
difficulties which beset the origin of the first 
English Opera Company, limited,—that the sacred 
office was very eagerly undertaken by musicians in 
particular, or the public in general; but it was at 
least somewhat reassuring to know that the 
winter season of ’64-’65 was not to find Covent 





Garden closed; that English Opera, under the 


conduct of the present joint-stock concern, would 
again make its annual appeal to the public. 

The amount of mental worry, if not physical 
depression, which the secretary and promoters of 
that company must have undergone previous to 
starting last October, must have been, to our 
certain knowledge, more than ordinary beings can 


| properly estimate. The old political fallacy which 


we have referred to already in this article, came 
here into play. One cabinet had gone out 
leaving, as was supposed, much undone; the 
next government would of course go on a totally 
opposite system. Our readers will well remember 
the shower of printed advice (and abuse) which 
we had the honour of laying before the directors 
from correspondents in all parts of the country. 
From the village organist of Shrimpboro’-in-the- 
sands, up to the town professor with a MS. opera 
in his hands, there were few ranks of the pro- 
fession unrepresented in these columns on the 
occasion. And perhaps this was the least 
worrying of all the manifold worry which greeted 
the luckless directors of the English Opera 
Company, limited, last autumn. It is a very bad 
thing for any new concern to start burdened with 
heavy promises to shareholders, and we are afraid 
that the association under notice issued quite as 
much scrip in the way of promises as in the way 
of shares. Out of the muddle and confusion 
which naturally surrounded the opening of the 
company’s season, gleamed one guiding star, 
which star, if translated into ordinary English 
meant this, if it meant anything, “the English 
Opera Company, limited, will do exactly what 
the Pynz-HARRISON management did not do.” 
And cemposers whose MSS. had come back to 
them from Lonach Lodge with Mr. Harrison’s 
compliments, looked upon this star and were glad. 
Mr. Wauuace retired to Paris and became ill; 
Mr. Batre, with an eye to his possibly 
diminished future, essayed operetta writing and 
composed the “Sleeping Queen” for the Gallery 
of Illustration. Meanwhile the Company had got 
together a large troupe, comprising the best 
talent of England, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Mr. Srus Rerves, Mr. Sanruey, and Miss Louisa 
Pynz. The first was undoubtedly lost by mis- 
diplomacy ; the second was only open for a few 
nights, which were lost; and the third, with a 
consistency we must all admire, was perhaps 
inclined to wait to see what Mr. Harrison might 
do. However, the season at Covent Garden began, 
and was inaugurated (after a few nights of 
“ Masaniello” and “ Martha”) with an original 
grand opera of MacraRrRren’s entitled “ Helvellyn.” 
In spite of,much clever writing, much fair singing, 
and a really magnificent mise en scéne, this opera 
was received with apathy. Itdidnot draw. And 
yet, although “ Helvellyn” was a comparative 
failure, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it, 
the broadest subject, (and Covent Garden requires 
that,) treated in the broadest way, of any lyric 
dramas produced there during the season. Mr. 
Harton’s “ Love's Ransom” followed, and this 
feeble eikon of an opera only drained to a greater 
depth the already well-exhausted coffers of the 
Company. It was nosecret at the time and 
need be no secret now—that the English Opera 
Company in December previous to the pro- 
duction of their Christmas piece, was to all 
intents and purposes ruined. They had led out 
their best cards, as they thought, and not one of 
them had taken a trick. One card, and a doubtful 
one, yet remained, That was the pantomime, with 
Donato. They threw down the one-legged dancer 
on the table, and he turned up a trump, as we all 
know. It is humiliating to say it, but English opera 
undoubtedly owes its continued existence at this 
moment to Mr. Grirve’s transformation scene, and 
Sefior Donato’s gyrations. People, who did not care 
a rush for national music or national honour, paid 
in shoals to see these two sights, and, to cut a long 
story short, at the end of their season, the Company, 
after taking stock, found that they had nearly cleared 
themselves on the winter. Besides the large works 


(mentioned, they had likewise produced three 





operettas,. Benepicr’s “ Bride of Song,” Cray’s 
* Constance,” and Mort's “ River Sprite,” along 
with Gounop’s three-act lyric comedy, “ The Mock 
Doctor.” With the exception of the last, which had 
an extrinsic attraction from its author's fame, these 
works had of course no great influence on the busi- 
ness one way or another. 

So far then as the mere production of new works 
is concerned the Company has made concessions 
ample enough to satisfy the most perverse of 
musical expectants; and it is fortunate, we 
think, that the pantomime was successful enough 
to be run to the end of the season without the 
necessity of producing any more large operas. 
The result of the trial trip of the Company has 
been, on the whole, as we have already said, 
satisfactory from a pecuniary point of view; but 
it is only fair to the memory of past attempts to 
establish English Opera, that we attribute results 
to their proper causes. And in doing so we 
must uhbhesitatingly say that, so far as pure 
English Opera is concerned, the Company have 
only made aretrograde step, and have merely shown 
—in their anxiety to do something different—that 
Mr. Harrison and Miss Pyne pursued a policy 
which was both sound and sensible. We have yet 
to discover the successors of Barge and WALLAcE, 
We have yet to learn that English Opera under 
present conditions of house and season, can exist 
without its Christmas buffoonery. 

But “let the dead past bury its dead;” the 
future, the approaching winter season, demands 
most serious attention. Donatos do not culmi- 
nate every year; and it is a moot point whether 
the “ Africaine” will be ready to be done in Eng- 
lish. As to continuing to produce operas by new 
men, we cannot help thinking that the Company 
ought in justice to be relieved from any more un- 
fulfilled promises. If one result is more palpable 
than another, it is the ruin which will stare the 
concern in the face if the public is to be nau- 
seated with musical food which it cannot eat 
without attacks of indigestion. Better let the 
Company forego the paltry vanity of being their 
own pilots. Let them rather take a further lesson 
from the fortunes of the management which pre- 
ceded them, and avail themselves, if they can, 
of talent not yet so superannuated as to bo 
second to any in this country. Next season, too, 
will find the Company better prepared to arrange 
their program—better enabled to collect their 
band of artists—better furnished with an answer 
to those of the shareholding clientéle who have 
operas to be done. 

The late season of Mr. Harrison closed disas- 
trously, we are afraid, for the pecuniary interests 
of that gentleman. ‘That he opened at all, 
under peculiarly disadvantageous circumstances 
—with scarcely the nucleus of a company, 
and in an insufficiently equipped house, has been 
wondered at by many. Weconfess we do not see 
in that step of Mr. Harrison anything more than 
a shrewd, business-like, and perfectly justifiable 
move. Starting, as the Opera Company notoriously 
did, with a most imperfect program—with no reper- 
toire, and with all their experience to gather as 
they went—it was perfectly legitimate, we con- 
sider, for Mr. Harrison not wholly to abandon 
the field in which he had laboured so long, but to 
still retain a position and watch events. That 
these did not turn out according to the calculation 
of many—that the season at Covent Garden was 
redeemed by the pantomime, and that at Her 
Majesty's killed by it—were results which the 
acutest manager could not forecast. 

The loss that Mr. Harxison has sustained is a 
matter of the deepest regret to every one inte- 
rested in the history of lyric art in England. Into 
whatever path of the drama he may now go, we 
heartily wish him all good fortune. The season at 
Her Majesty's only produced one original work, 
“ Punchinello,” an operetta in two scenes by Mr. 
W. C. Levey. It proved highly successful, and 
evinced more acquaintance with form than is 
commonly met with in the scores of young English 
composers. 
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THE ITALIAN SEASON. 

If the flourish of trumpets usually indicates the 
approach of a conqueror, Mr. Gye's prospectus for 
1865 should usher in Mr. Gyr more than ordinarily 
triumphant. The elation of Italian Opera, growing 
of late years out of its own successes, culminates 


this season in periods of managerial eloquence 


biographical, obituarial, and eulogistic. Hitherto 
the prospectus was a mere record of intention or 
fact; but this year it is something more. A short 
biography of Mevennerr leads up to the remark that 


nll Europe is agitated by the expectation of the | 
“ Africaine ;* and that, so far as this part of the | 
Continent is concerned, Mr. Gye is about to soothe 
European agitation. The “ Africaine,” if pro- 
mises mean anything, will be done in London after | 
ita production in Paris at the Académie Royale de | 
Musique, Paris, which takes place towards the end | 
of April. This, and the production of “ Zauberflite,” 
are the prominent events of the coming season, In| 
other respects it perhaps less strong than that of | 
the program last year. 

The Prospectus is diffuse about the eagaged 
artists—almost biographical in fact. The lines of 
euvlogiam which follow the mention of each indi- 
vidual name would serve well as the letterpress of 
some photographic albam. ‘Thus Mdlle. Apeina 
Parti is introduced crowned with “ fresh laurels 
from a different sphere ;” and Frl. Pautrng Lucca 
the peerless returns to the foggy and carboni- 
ferous atmosphere of splenetic Britain with a 
fanfare which says nothing about Miss Lucca’s 
treatment of us last year, and her abuse of us 
after she eloped from England. Mdlle. Part, 
our readers will be gratified to learn, is announced 
to perform, for the first time in England, the part 
of Linda in Dowizerti's Opera of “ Linda di Cha- 
mounia;"’ the part of Susanna in Mozart's Opera 
of “Le Noase di Figaro; the part of Elvira in 
Beitini's Opera of “I Puritani; and that. of 
Pamina in Mozart's Opera of “ Il Flaute Magico.” 
In addition to the parts of Valentina and Marghe- 
rita, Mdlle. Lucea will perform, for the first time 
in England, the part of Cherubino in Mozart's 
Opera of ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro ;” and that of Zerlina 
in Auser’s Comic Opera of “ Fra Diavolo.” She 
will also perform, for the first time in England, 
the part of Gilda in Verpi's Opera of * Rigoletto,” 
and repeat her celebrated character of Margherita 
in “‘ Faust.” 

Omitting the supplementary laudation of each 
announced artist, we may give the gist of Mr. Gyr’s 
manifesto in short terms. The engagements are— 
Mdlle. Apenina Parrt, Madame Mio.an-Carva.no, 
Mdlle. Anronierra Faiccr, Mdlle. Axgsz, Madame 
Rupersporrr, Madame Taouiurico, and Malle. 
Pavuine Lucca. Among the first appearances in 
England we have Madame Is4petia GALLErTi, 
Malle. Biancut, Mdlle. Hownoné, Madlle,. Dg 
Anna, Mdlle. Sonrernt, Mdlle. Finuirmg, De 
Epecssera, and Mdlle. Derin1, The gen- 
tlemen include Signori Mario, Lvuccnest, 
Rosst, Neri - Baratpr, Wacunrer, Roncont, 
Graziant, Arrri, Cramet, Povoniy1, Capponi, 
Fatrar, Tacuiarico, Monsieur Gassipr, and 
Herr Scumip. The new arrivals are Signori 
Brignour, Tasca, Saccomanno, and Mep1n1, 
Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor, 
MY. Costa. ‘Tho principal danseuses are Mesde- 
moiselies SaAiviont, and Jonanna SE.iina. 

The following aro the proposed arrangements for 
the season, which will be carried out as nearly 
as ciretistances will allow. The performances will 
comprise—" D'Etoile du Nord,” “Linda di Cha- 
mount,” the principal characters to be performed 
by Milles. Apertwa Parti and Honoré, Signori Ron- 
contr, Meprs1, Gnraztinr, and Brianowr; “ Norma,” 
forthe début of Mdme. GauLerti ; “ Les Huguenots ;” 
* Guglielmo Tell,” Mathildé, Mdme. Miovan-Can- 
vaumo (her first appearance in that character these 
three ‘years), Walter, Herr Scumtp, (Grglielmo 
Vell, Signor Graziani, Arnold, Signor Wachtel ; 
“ Pra Diavolo; “ It FPlauto Magico,” the cast. of 
which will include Mdlle. Apgetrna Patt, Mdlle. 
Cantorra Partr, Signor Roncon1, Herr Scumip, 





and Signor Wacuren; “ Le Nosse dt Figaro,” in 





which Partr and Lucca appear; “ Faust e| 


Margherita ;” “ Lucrezia Borgia;”’ “ Un Ballo in 
Maschera;” “ Le Prophéte;’’ and, last and most 
important, MeverBrer’s “ Africaine,” which will 
be given as soon as possille after its first perform- 
ance in Paris. 

The engagements are numerous, and the program 
strong; but several names, it will be seen with re- 
gret, are this year absent; and the loss is consider- 
able which Italian Opera must suffer from the 
absence of all the talent embodied in the mention of 
Dinife, Tamper ik, and Favre. 





VINCENT WALLACE. 





Victory over death is most glorious when it 
saves for useful years the life of a great man. 
For several wecks we have had a painful duty to 
perform—that of chronicling, week after week, 
the decaying powers of a good composer and 
genial gentleman, Mr. Vincent Watuace. For 
long it seemed that every successive report, by 
letter or telegram, was worse, and would be worse 
in its conveyance of bad news, until death put an 
end to suffering and robbed the world of genius. 
But the fears of all who knew him and who 
trembled for his life, though by no means un- 
founded, were graver than events have warranted: 
the disease which was undermining WatLuace 
took a favourable turn, and the duty of reporting 
the sick man’s etate became each day a pleasanter 
one. Our latest news is still favourable; for we 
have received a letter from an esteemed friend in 
Paris, one whose private judgment is as reliable 
as his professional reputation is high; and the 
news he gives is good. The letter is not so 
private but that it may be laid before our readers, 
who will rejoice as greatly as we at the informa- 
tion it brings. 

To the suggestion the writer makes with refer- 
ence to a testimonial to Doctor Bour.iaup, we 
cordially assent; we should be pleased to see so 
good a movement originated. To do this, how- 
ever, liés in the province of a journal of more 
eatholic circulation than our own; for, as our 
correspondent justly remarks, Doctor Bourttaup's 
good work merits universal gratitude. We feel 
assured that if the great journals laid the circum- 
stances of the case before the public, the appeal 
would be warmly and generously met. To this 
cause we are always ready to lend a willing aid. 

Our friend writes :— 

« Waxtace is saved! The composer of ‘ Mari- 
tana* and many other beautiful works has been 
restored to life by almost a miracle, supple- 
mented by the praiseworthy care bestowed on him 
by two eminent Frenchmen. Every hope had 
been lost, and all the doctors had one morning 
said ‘Let the poor man die in peace,” when 
Wattac#, remembering the words of an old doctor 
who had assisted at the last consultation, made 
Mrs. Wautace write to this gentleman, appealing 
to him as the only man capable to help and perhaps 
save him. The next morning at seven o'clock the 
old physician, dccompanied by pn assistant, arrived 
aw cinquiéme, and entering WaLtacr’s bed-room he 
saw how matters were. ‘While there is life there 
is hope,’ he said. ‘I will fight Death to my last 
cartridge, and, if possible, restore a man of genius 
to his native country.’ From that moment the 
old man, who never visits excepting for some 
extraordinary consultation, called on Wa.tacr 
regularly three times a day, sending his son-in- 
law twice a day, between his visits, to watch the 
smallest symptom of progress or decline of the 
dreaded disease; and thus fighting step by step 
against it for more than two months. At present 
Mr. Wattract is out of danger, although in a state 
of great prostration, physical as well as mental. 

“ The name of the noble ok’ man who has proved 
his best friend is Docteur Bovitiavup, Professeur 
de la Faculté de Médecine, in Paris, and the name 
of his son-in-law is Dr. Ausursin; they both 
saved Mr. Watuacer’s life, nursing him as they 
would have nursed father or brother. Dr. Boui- 





LauD still calls regularly every day on his patient, 
and, on being asked about his payment, has re- 
peatedly said, ‘I am best paid by having saved 
the precious life of an eminent man, and I am the 
happiest fellow in the world in having succeeded.’ 

“Now is it not our sacred duty to open a sub- 
scription for a testimonial to be presented to Dr. 
Bovurtiaup and Dr. AusursIN? True, money 
could never pay the noble deed of the two French- 
men. They would, however, be morally repaid 
if some small demonstration of gratitude could be 
shown them, not by the English profession only, 
but by the English public in general. I consider 
the work entirely assumes a national character ; 
the men of genius, like Watuace, belong to the 
nation, and not to the profession only. I believe 
an appeal to the Times and other newspapers 
would be the best plan. The moment the sub- 
scription is opened I of course will be one of the 
first subscribers.” 





FRANCE, 
Paris, March 14th. 

The other night, after assisting at a performance 
of ‘* Le Saphir” at the Opera Comique, instead of 
returning home and seeking comfort in “tired 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmly sleep,” I ‘“* mooned ” 
about the musician's corner of the Boulevart in a sad 
and anxious manner. It was late; and all the 
promenaders of our walk with whom I am in the 
habit of exchanging nightly salutations of every 
shade, from the ceremonious lifting of the hat to the 
more familiar ‘Comment c’a va-t-il mon ami?” 
had all departed; and, like Fernand of “La 
Favorite,’ I was seul avee mon déshonneur, and the 
additional inconvenience of a bad cigar. I felt that 
in that state of mind it was of no use to think of 
sleep ; and going home to read was equally out of the 
question. Et voici pourquoi. During my recent 
journey a person has engaged an apartment in the 
caravanserai I have the misfortune for my sins to 
inhabit. Amongst other goods or chattels he or 
she has introduced into our common domicile a 
cock, who is gradually but surely undermining my 
constitution. Being of tender age, and having for 
the last fortnight lived in a small yard, six feet by 
four, resembling a cellar of enormous height, 
without roof, this volatile infecte possesses an 
incomplete idea of the real nature of the sun. I 
am not hard-hearted enough to blame even a barn- 
door fowl for its want of useful information; but I 
declare on my honour and conscience that it is shame- 
ful that a man cannot enter his abode at midnight, 
and light his lamp, without nursing a_ beastly 
fledgling waking up and mistaking a Lampe Carcel 
for the brilliant orb of day, doing early salutation to 
it as if it were playing Richard III., and wanted 
to earn its shilling a night conscientiously. I’ve 
done my best to get rid of the wretch, and have offered, 
through the medium of my conciérge, a metallic and 
eurrent equivalent to its value, to have the privilege 
of wringing its neck, ‘This first attempt at an 
entente cordiale being met with a decided refusal, I 
went to Roberts, the English chemist, and bought 
such a quantity of blue pills that his four as- 
sistants took stock of me, and I feel morally 
certain are prepared to swear to my identity 
should any one die from excess of calomel. I 
regularly drop two a day into my tormentor’s 
abode; I regret to add unavailingly. Either his 
liver is over proof or he disdains the medical 
nourishment I send him; and I’m obliged to 
borrow a room of a friend every time I want to be 
quiet, and set about such a serious subject as my 
letter for The Orchestra. The most annoying part 
of the affair is, that when the “morn in russet 
mantle clad” does make its appearance, my black- 
beast (béte-noire) goes to sleep, and I hear no more 
of him. I feel a lively sympathy for the Ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, and now more than ever I can 
understand how when “the morning cock crew 
loud” he “shrunk in haste away,” and should 
like to follow his example. I never had so much 


respect for the “divine Williams” as I have felt 
for the last few days; my trials have produced 
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that good result at all events, and I ought not to 
repine. But I can’t help calling to mind the 
saying of one of my old fiiends, when he saw a 
feather on his coat and stuck it in his bolster: 
« Every thing is good, provided it be in its proper 
place ;” and I feel certain that the proper place 
of that infernal songster is firstly on a spit, and 
subsequently in your correspondent’s stomach. I 
must eat him, Sir, or he’ll be the death of me, I 
met him this morning as I went to breakfast ; for 
he has the run of the seven stories of the house I 
inhabit rejoices in; and when with my “ Macfar- 
lane” I tried to knock him through the ban- 


nisters, and make him find a stony grave some. 


four stories below, he crowed in my face, and 
seemed to say—“ Vous n'étes pas fort mon ami.” 
What can I do? I've just learnt that “Coco” 
(that’s his name) is the property of a lady; and 
to summon her before the ‘‘juge de paix” would 
be harsh and unchivalrous. My mercurial expe- 
riments are useless; and even in case of success 
might cause my appearance as a delinquent be- 
fore the above-named functionary. Had I the 
good luck to live near 29, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, I should apply to “‘ Yours obediently, Ed- 
ward Levy, per J. E. Lickfold ;” but my abode is 
too far from that rural district ; and the only way 
I have of working off my bad temper is to rush 
into print, and make “copy” of my misfortunes. 
I know that my grievances do not form part of 
the résumé of musical doings I undertake to write, 
but you must pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
and forgive him. 


I told you just now that during my solitary walk 
- on the Bouleyart I was both sad and anxious. The 
sadness is easily explained: I had listened 
attentively to ‘‘ Le Saphir” from beginning to end, 
and David's music taken in too large quantities is 
lowering. My anxiety arose from another cause: 
I promised you in my last a complete account of the 
opera, and felt that it would be difficult to keep 
faith with you. I should have to go back to 1342 or 
thereabouts, and write on Boccaccio, and then have 
a touch at “ All’s well that ends well,” and so forth, 
But in that case I fear I should fall into the 
“Shocking,” and, to my eternal regret, be set down 
by the blondes of Westbourne Grove your own B. 
admires so much as a coarse and low-minded 


individual. After much anxious thought, I’ve hit |rather from the wonderful variety and depth of 
on the following plan to get out of the difficulty, | feeling they reflect ; his own feelings were so strong 
consult the | that they at once excite the feelings of those to whom 


Decameron, and make themselves acquainted with |he sings. The shortness, too, of most of his songs, 


Let your strong-minded readers 
the history of Gilette de Narbonne; ‘ All's well that 
ends well” will do for the admirers of the bard of 
Avon; ‘ Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr” will suit L. N, 
and M. R.; and those'who love milk and water had 
better write to Michel Levey and get MM. De 
Leuven, Carré, and Hadot’s insipid version of the 
story; and thus all classes will be satisfied and your 
correspondent relieved. 


The music, I am sorry to say, is not remarkably 
good; and as for the singers, they (Montanbry 
particularly) were all very well dressed... ‘One 
swallow does not make a summer,” and one failure 
does not prove that aman hasino talent... No one can 
equal Félicien David in one particular line of composi- 
tion, and that is Reverie: everything he has written 
in that style is, I think, perfect; but other qualities, 
which he does not possess, are requisite for a writer of 


dramatic music. One ofthe chief of these is what we 


call here ‘ Vintelligence de la, sc?ne,” and of that he 
has not the slightest idea. .Take his works one by 
one, and ask any intelligent habitué of the theatres 
what he prefers in, each; he will answer, you the 
“night song” of the ‘ Désert,” the chanson du 
Mousse in “ Christophe. Golomb,” and the Nuit dans 
les Tropiques of the same work;. the soprano song 
(I forget the name) in “ La, Perle du Bresil;" the 
charming serenade, and still more charming duet in 
the first act of ‘ Lalla Roukh,” which ought to re- 
main in the memory of every musician, as long as 
music shall last. But ask the same man what he 
thinks of the duo bouffe of the same “ Lalla Roukh;’* 
of the first scene of Act I.; take his opinion of all 
the would-be energetic numbers in “La Perle du 
Brésil” and “ Hereulaneum,” and I promise without 


fitures ; but try to dine off them! 











difficulty to guess his answer. David never had en- 
ergy but once: in the Chaur de la Révolte of 
‘Christophe Colomb ;"” but I believe that according 
to grammatical precedents, one exception does not 
destroy a rule, and hold fast to my opinion. Nothing | 
could have been more unhappy than the choice of | 
such a piece for a composer of so peculiar a tem- 
perament as David. I wish to speak of him with 
all possible respect, and I believe in him as a great 
musician as much as I did ten days ago; but he 
never was and never will be a musician for the stage. 
When he gives us a second edition of the ‘ Désert,” 
I venture to predict a consolation for the failure of 
* Le Saphir.” We all of us like macarons and com- 





M. Agnesi having swallowed a fish-bone the 
wrong way, “‘ La Duchessa di San Giuliano” was 
postponed, and is now announced for to-morrow, 
Wednesday. The Théitre Lyrique is doing first 
rate business with the “ Flite Enchantée;’ no 
chance of getting a place, and the fact of having 
your entrée is a miserable delusion. 

La Patti played twice at Lille instead of once: 
and the lucky manager made 27,000 francs receipts 
in the two nights. I don’t fancy he grudged the 
ten thousand he gave her. Et vous? 





GERMANY. 





Lerpsic, Marcu 177TH. 

The eighteenth Gewandbaus Concert was devoted 
to one work, Schumann’s “‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
which had not been performed for five years. It is 
undoubtedly Schumann's best voeal work ; indeed all 
his compositions which were written about the same 
time with this cantata are more complete, calmer, 
and happier in tone than those produced before or 
after it. The period of painful suspense which had 
preceded the marriage was over; the door of the 
paradise for the opening of which he had) been 
waiting so long was unbarred, and a time of quiet 
happiness commenced—as quiet, that is, as was 
possible with his nature. 

Great and many as are the beauties of this cantata, 
it is not as a writer for voices that Schumann will be 
longest remembered. Fascinating as are his songs, 
it is not so much as vocal compositions—not, by the 
beanty of their melody—that they so charm; it is 


as is also the case with his smaller pianofcrte pieces, 
forces him to concentrate his ideas, thus saving him 
from the unclearness and over-elaboration which 
characterize too many of his larger works, 

Schumann and his followers have tried with all 
their might to displace the usual form of recitative, 
substituting for it an arioso style. They think thus 
to make their compositions more interesting; they 
would give a picture of every passing idea, nay, of 
eyery word. The result; is that the, attention is as 
strained. as in. passing through a long gallery .of 
cabinet pictures: perpetual diversity can be as,mon- 
otonous as perpetual sameness, and is even | more 
fatiguing.. The followers of the Liszt- Wagner school 
go still further; they not only discard recitative, but 
would even banish the regular ‘‘ air,” substituting 
arioso for it, ; 

“ Paradise and the Peri” is, divided into three 
parts, corresponding to the Peri's attempts to find 
the precious talisman which is, to re-open, for her 
the gates of paradise. The, Peri’s first air is flowing 
and elegant ; on, the whole, perhaps, the best of the 
solo pieces. The choruses, describing the desolation 
Gazna had inflicted upon India, the lament of the 
conquered people. forthe fate of the youthful hero, 
and the final chorus of the first part in praise of 
those who give their blood for the cause of freedom, 
have all great interest; the harmonic progressions 
in the last-named chorus are bold and effective, 
and the fugue is excellently worked out. .In the 
second part, the chorus of the Genii of the Nile 
who express their admiration of the beauty of 
the Peri and of her lovely song, combined with 


too, is the short quartet, “ Denn in der Thriin ist 
Zaubermacht.” In the music which is to 
describe the pest-laden atmosphere, clever as it is, 
Schumann has not sufficiently kept in mind the 
esthetic rule that prohibits the use of repulsive 
means to describe repulsive ideas: if such ideas 
cannot be otherwise described, they are beyond 
the proper domain of art. The gem of the whole 
work is the last number of the second part. 
It is for the Peri and chorus: the Peri and the 
trebles, altos, and tenors sing a requiem for the 
lovers united in death, and the basses continue 
the narrative. There is an indescribable tender- 
ness in this number; a mixture of sorrow and 
hope which is very beautiful. Graceful and 
picturesque also is the Houris’ chorus which 
opens the third part ; it requires but little exertion 
of the imagination to see before us the lovely 
spirits of the Mohammedan Paradise scattering 
their flowers before Allah’s throne. The rest of 
the third part falls off in interest; there is far too 
much of the arioso ; beautiful as are some of the 
phrases and bits of accompaniment, they are 
not sufficient to counterbalance the general 
monotonous effect. The music allotted to the 
Sinner is uncouth. No. 24, Quartet and Chorus 
(“ O heil’ge Thriinen”’), and the short pieces of 
chorus in No. 25, however, must be noted as good, 
In the final number, solo (Peri) and chorus, a 
singer of most exceptional power is required; 
the tone is meant to be jubilant, but there is such 
a strain upon the voice that few singers can give 
it with full effect; it is too often sereamed rather 
than sung, especially towards the end, where the 
Peri has to hold six bars on the high A and as 
many on the high C. 


But with all drawbacks “ Paradise and the Peri” 
is a work to be enjoyed when well performed; 
it has a rich poetic colouring throughout, and a 
noble tone, and with ‘all its faults, there is an 
entire absence of vulgarity, Unfortunately the 
performance this evening was not good; music of 
this airy, poetical description suffers more from a 
cold and careless execution than any other. Fri. 
Alvsleben (the Peri) was far too matter? of fact 
and frigid; nor was her voice entirely in ‘her 
command. The chorus, as usual, was unesatis- 
factory ; the quality of tone, especially among the 
ladies’ voices, was harsh, and the intonation 
frequently imperfect; nor did orchestra and 
voices always go together, it was evident that 
there liad not been a sufficient number of 
rehearsals. Elaborate accompaniments, broken 
up into many bits, are far more difficult to give 
smoothly than to play through a symphony. The 
general badness of choral singing in Leipsic is a 
crying evil; but until a room is provided in which 
a choral work can be given and listened to with 
comfort there is not much chance of a radical 
reform, 

Frau Schumann has given a concert this week, 
Her playing of the pianoforte part in Beethoven's 
magnificent trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1, was beautiful, 
both technically and musically; there was no exag, 
geration, no subordination of end to means—all was 
purely artistic; her associates, the Herren David and 
Lubeck, supported her as she and the music deserved, 
Frau Schumann also played her hughand’s “ Carne, 
val,” a curious piece, founded on the fonr notes, A, 
E flat, C, B (in German musical nomenclature,A, 8, 
(Es,) C, H), which together form the name of a town 
in which lived a lady, to whom the composer was 
once warmly attached, It is moxe a clever burlesque 
and sqnib for the home amusement of those who can 
master the great technical difficulties, than, forthe 
general public, who, for the most part, were vainly 
trying to make out which, was which of the many 
pictures indexed in the program,, Besides), this, 


Frau Schumann alao played smaller pieces by Schuy 
bert, Hiller, and Mendelgsohn; ta\the last: named 
(‘‘ Seherzo Capriccioso”’) she hardly did justice ;\in 
the music of the other two she was excellent, and 
waa encored in Hiller’s imprompta ‘* Zur Guitarre." 
At the very general request of the public, Mozart's 

















the song itself, is very descriptive. Very lovely, 


 Divertimento”’ in D, Op. 61, whieh has created so 
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much interest at the last chamber music concert, | 


was repeated this evening. Herr Seuff, of Leipsic, | 
is publishing two new editions of this charming 
work—one in score and parts, the other with the | 
first violin part as in the original, and the other in- | 
struments arranged for the pianoforte by Herr David, | 
who also provides the violin part with fingering, | 
signs of expression, &c. Such a work cannot be too | 
Frl. Scheuerlein, a pupil of the Con- | 
servatorium, with an agreeable mezzo-soprano voice, | 
but not much training, sung an air from Hiindel’s | 
‘ Rinaldo,” and two of Schumann's Lieder. 


well known, 





BELGIUM. 


Brussers, March 22nd. | 

The last novelty at the Théitre de la Monnaie 
was the production of “ La Statue” 
on Monday evening. 
at Paris 


by Reyer, | 
The work was performed | 
as ® comic opera, had a run of fort 
nights, and was regarded as a successful work. | 
Accordingly it has been produced here with one 
fatal alteration. It has been transformed into a 
grand opera, and consequently the dialogue has 
been turned into recitative. Though every com- 
petent judge of music may regard these lengthy 
passages in a fair light and admire the talent 
displayed in them, for the public they are but 
long tiresome passages which only fatigue and 
annoy. The result is that during the first repre- 
sentation of ‘ La Statue” hissing was audible, 
but before condemning it will be advisable to 
witness the second performance of the opera, 
which takes place to-morrow evening. 

Last week “ Les Jocrisses de Vamour,” by MM. 
Barriére and Lambert Thiboust, was produced at 
the Théitre du Pare. It is another of those 
pieces the success of which depends on provoking 
incessant laughter. As such its success has been 
it draws immense crowds, and 
looks as if it would enjoy a “run” here as well as 
in Paris. 

Two attractive concerts have taken place since I 
last wrote. The first is that given by “la Société 
de la Grande Harmonie,” for the benefit of the Poles. 
Madame Cabel sung twice with the greatest suecess. 
M. Léonard performed on the violin a fantasia upon 
L’ Elisir, and then a fantasia composed by himself 
on a theme of Haydn, from which a national air has 
been made in Austria. HTs success was so great 
that the second time he was recalled. M. Jervais 
performed on the violoncello a Polish fantasia, en- 
titled ** La Noce de Cracovie,” and performed his task 
in a masterly manner. But the piece which created 
a perfect tempest of applause was an English duet 
for violin and violoncello. It commenced with 
‘*God save the King,” and finished with “* Yankee 
doodle.” When the applause had subsided, several 
young girls clothed in white and black presented 
MM. Léonard and Servais each with a magnificent 
crown as a token of public admiration, The other 
concert was given by the “ Société Philharmonique.” 
M. Cornelis, teacher of singing at the Conservatoire, 
sang a few songs with exquisite taste, and Malle. 
Thérése Cornelis, his daughter, displayed talent 
which promises for her a brilliant future, Mudlle. 
Jordens, from the ‘Comédie Francaise,’ whose 
merit as a tragédienne has been several times appre- 
ciated at Brussels, recited with great effect a poem 
by Victor Hugo. M. Gangler, violinist, and M. 
Stengers, violoncellist, each in their turn gained 
hearty applause. 


incontestable: 





CONCERTED MONSTROSITIES & THE PROFESSION 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—The letter in your last number signed by 
the solicitor of Mr. Howard Glover will, no doubt, 
prove to be only an empty threat; since the prospect 
of a full legal exposition of this system of Concert- 
giving is (as you have observed) the very best 
thing the profession could desire. I fear therefore 
it is too good to be hoped fer. This nuisance has 


been permitted to exist for too long a time, and I 
wish I could observe a yet greater interest taken by 


| paper, on Saturday last.” 





individual members of the profession towards its 


suppression. They are afraid to come forward 
singly, it is evident: let them do so therefore in a 
body. I would suggest that you receive the names 
of all willing to unite, and when twenty-five (the 
number of Mr. Glover's delinquents) are subscribed, 
that the list be published in an early number of 
The Orchestra. I know the great majority of 
professionals agree with me in my views on the 
subject but have hitherto hesitated, from a variety 
of considerations, to come forward. Mr. Glover 
has addressed a letter to a contemporary journal 
wherein he says ;—‘* My attention has been called to 
a libellous letter headed ‘ Imposing Advertisements,’ 
which appeared, I am told, in a weekly musical 
Mr. Glover would make 
us believe he himself has not seen The Orchestra, 
and this may or may not be the case; it matters 
little. I desired the general musical public should 
read my remarks, and with that end in view selected 


| your extensively circulated paper as the medium 


for publication of my letter. To this, as he says, 
‘scurrilous attack” he cannot ‘ condescend 
to answer.” Of course not. I did not expect 
he either would or could. With the most 
perfect confidence I assert that he will not dare 
proof of the facts mentioned in my letter. Most 
unfortunately for Mr. Glover, the paper favoured 
by being permitted to publish his condescendingly 
written letter contains another regarding the 
Opera Company (Limited). The writer states he 
took his family to Covent Garden to a day per- 
formance of the Pantomime, in expectation of 
seeing Donato. Of course he did not appear, 
being, as is well known to the public, seriously 
ill. The long and short of his argument is that 
he terms it “an imposition,” and concludes with 
the following sentence: “If I go to a tradesman 
and purchase an article, and he knowingly gives 
me short measure, I consider it a case of receiving 
money under false pretences, and not only avoid 
such a man, but also caution others.” A truism 
which painfully bears on Mr. Howard Glover's 
concert management. If the absence of one artist 
and the cutting down of the Pantomime at 
Covent Garden render the management liable 
to a charge of imposition, what term would the 
same writer apply to the Drury Lane monstro- 
sity, where forty-eight artists were announced, 
twenty-five of whom never appeared; where a 
chorus of under one hundred was put down as 
numbering two hundred; where the most po- 
pular pieces from “ The Mount of Olives,” “ The 
Creation,” Spohr’s “ Calvary,” Méhul’s “ Joseph,” 
and Rossini’s ‘‘ Moise” were announced for per- 
formance, and from any one of which not.a single 
number was given? I repeat, therefore, that in the 
opinion of myself and very many others who have, 
as your correspondent “ Caneris ” correctly remarks, 
been ‘ absolutely coerced into holding their tongue,” 
such a system of concert-giving amounts to a positive 
imposition. By continuing their co-operation, pro- 
fessional people will lay themselyes open to be 
charged with participation in the deception which 
I have endeayoured to unmask.—I am, yours 
obediently, VERITAS. 

Srr,—I am delighted at your exposure of the 
trickery of Mr. Howard Glover. On the 19th of 
January I took a party of friends to one of his 
concerts at Drury Lane for the express purpose of 
hearing Parepa, Rudersdorff, Sims Reeves, and 
Laura Baxter. Although their names had been 
duly published as engaged to sing, not one of them 
appeared. 

The order of the program was reversed from the 
first, and thus the audience were not allowed to 
know the amount of deception intended until the 
conclusion. When I found that I was thus deceived, 
I demanded my money back at the doors, but was 
told I had no redress. I wrote to Mr. Glover. I 
need not tell you my letter has remained unanswered. 

Some apology was at least due, for I had been at 
great expense in taking my party to hear the artiste 
he had put forth in his program. A few days after 
he gave another concert, wherein the names of 
Mdme. Parepa and Sims Reeves again figured, but 
neither appeared, or in fact could appear. This is 





a most unfair way to entrap an audience, and I, for 
one, thank you for ‘‘ showing Mr. Glover up” as he 
deserves.—I am, your obedient servant, 

VErax. 





Srr,—As one of the many victims of swindling 
concert givers, in terrorem of the gentlemen in 
waiting of the daily press, I thank you sincerely 
for your spirited determination to expose and 
thereby put an end to an imposition, and a 
bondage, by which the young, timid, and talented 
musicians of London have been for many years 
imposed upon. The Athenewm has occasionally 
hinted at the conduct of certain established 
artists lending their names to pauper speculators 
and “tufting” the “liners,” but I trust the Orchestra 
will effectually rescue the profession from the 
clutches of bribed and interestéd tyratits, and. 
expose the system without fear of impdtent 
threats. Yours obediently. 

Musicvus. 


ss. . 


THE NEW MUSICAL KNIGHT. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—In olden days, when the State wag in dis- 
tress, knightliood was a marketable commodity. 
James I.,.in the second year of his reign, made 300 
knights, and on another occasion made 237 in six 
weeks. He well knew what he was doing, and some- 
times so did the unworthy recipients of the honour. 
Wher one wlio was about to receive tlie degree from 
him held down his head, the King called*out, “ Hold 
up thy head, man—I have more need to be ashamed 
than thou.” James had some conscience, which was 
stifled on «Lord Salisbury. observing, ‘Sire, the 
money wilkh.do you good, and the honour will do 
them none.” 

Is Mr. Gladstone behindhand? Have we no 
balance in.hand? Or, as the general election is at 
hand, do Lord’ Palmerston’s hands require strength- 
ening? The field is open, and a large one. William 
the Conqueror knighted his cook for a basin of 
dillegrout, and William, our late “sea King,” made 
his ‘thousand and one (k)nights.’’ No one knows 
what afflictionmiy befall him, or how Soon hé may 
have to ory out, like William Ewart, of Liverpool, 
“Oh! not me, your Majesty, it is this man,” point- 
ing to the patient about to undergo chivalric meta- 
morphosis. There is a Nemesis at every man’s 
shoulder, and if a man may be condemned by merit, 
the composer of Mr. Robert Cocks’ blessed ballad 
about our beloved Prince may be righteously dubbed 
Sir Brinley. But what is to become of Mr. 
Robert Cocks? If Sir Brinley composed the tune, 
Mr. Cocks made it. Queen Elizabeth knighted a 
paper maker, the Pope knighted Sir John Gallini, 
“the admirable ballet dancer,” who built the 
Hanover Square Rooms, and was accustomed to say 
“JI am Signor Giovanni Gallini, Esquire.” The 
celebrated concert rooms, which were raised by the 
active heels and much industry of Gallini, have 
passed into the hands of Mr: Cocks, who has been 
as industrious and indifatigable as Gallini, if not 
more so, and has not only Sir John’s mansion, but 
many mansions. It would be inopportune par- 
simony not to brace him with Sir Brinley. Let the 
broad sword pass simultaneously across the shoulders 
of these worthy men, and Sir Brinley take as: his 
crest the bird most celebrated for its winsome 
tones, and Sir Robert some device distinctive. of 
the high position he justly claims in the. musical 
profession.—I am, sir, with high respect, for one of 
your consideration, your most. humble servant, 

Sr. Knupr. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srz,—Can it be possible, that while we have 
such men as Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, 
Wallace, Balfe, Benedict, and many others of the 
same class, Mr. Brinley Richards, whose cam- 
positions, although numerous, are certainly not 
of a kind to elevate the standard of musical taste 
in this or any other country, is to receive the 
honour of knighthood? We have been called 
“a nation of Shopkeepers,” and if such a thing 
as this takes place, we must be content to accept 
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the taunt; for in no country but our own would 
the public tolerate such an effusion as “God 
bless the Prince of Wales” (pushed forward 
though it have been in every conceivable way by 
an enterprising publisher), far less single out its 
writer as a fit recipient of knightly honours. 

Mr. Richards has been most persevering in his 
profession (as a teacher in young ladies’ schools), 
and his knowledge of current musical compositions 
has stood him in good stead in the “New National 
Anthem, as I think the following analysis will 
prove :— 

THE MATERIAL OF WHICH 


**Gop BLESS THE PRINCE IT IS COMPOSED. 














or WALEs.” «Oh, who will o’er the downs ?” 
PEARSALL. 
Py) 
* Rule, Britannia,” 
5 ieee 
** Queen of the Sea.” 
ScuissEr, 
J i 4 -~ 4 
Gal-beefes. JE7 
: fe} 
eo) 8 


“Good bye, sweetheart.” 
Haron. 


Danish National Anthem. 
Slow movement ‘ Scotch Songs.” 
MEnpDELSSOnN. 




















e! 





** Simon the Cellarer.” 
Harror. 
eo) i aia. 
** All's well.” Branham. 








However, the whole thing seems improbable, and 
I am inclined to hope if only for the sake of our 
hardly contested claims to be considered a really 
musical nation, that the report is without foun- 
dation.—I am, &c. A Musica ENGLISHMAN, 
[We insert “ A Musical Englishman’s ” analysis 
of “ God bless the Prince of Wales” asa specimen 
of ingenious musical diagnosis, but we do not 
bind ourselves to the writer’s opinion. He has 
changed the time of Hatton’s ballad, and though 
the notes are the same the accent is essentially 
different. He may remember some time ago how 
Punch proved that the poet Alexander Smith had 
taken every single word of his poetry from other 
authors—even from Murray’s Grammar and 
Johnson's Dictionary. When “ A Musical English- 
man” says “ the public of no other country would 
tolerate such an effusion,’”’ he talks hyperbolical 
nonsense.—Ep. | : 


4. 


“GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.” 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Your Correspondent ‘‘Q in the Gorner’’. makes 
mention of me in your journal in connection with the 
above national song, and asks, ‘‘ If the eomposer, Mr. 
Brinley Richards, is to be knighted, what distinction 
should be conferred on Mr. G. Linley, the author of 
the words?” If, in a desire to render me service, he 
would dub me “ Knight,” I cry his mercy, I repudiate 
the honour. Enough of these tom-fooleries were 
acted during the hatching of two Exhibitions and the 
Horticultural Gardens,, when C.B.’s were as common 
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as cross buns, and for what? Playing the busy-body, 
and toadying H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

Three musical knights are already on record,— 
Sir George Smart, Sir John Stevenson, and Sir 
Henry Bishop. Old Sam Wesley was pleased to be 
facetious when the first was created, remarking that, 
‘It must have been on the score of his merit, and 
not on the merit of his score.” Sir John Stevenson, 
it is said, on his way home once from a convivial 
meeting, in Dublin, tumbled into a sort of cellar, and, 
forgetting that he was only an Irish lord-lieutenant's 
knight, cried out, ‘Will no one help Royalty in dis- 
tress ?”’ Sir Henry Bishop refused a Doctor's degree 
in music, saying, ‘‘ When you can wn-make Doctors 
So and So (calling them by name), I. may accept 
the honour.’”’ Now, one wonders that, after such 
discrimination he should ever have condescended to 
become the spawn of knighthood. ‘The age of 
chivalry is over,’ else I would suggest that the com- 
poser and author of ‘“ God bless the Prince of 
Wales” should tilt in some * Welsh valley, ’mid 
mountains high,” armed with two full-grown leeks ; 
the successful -combatant to take immediate posses- 
sion of Kensington Palace, and be allowed to main- 
tain, at the Government expense, *‘ all those who 
are any ways afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or 
estate,” and found an Order of ‘* Knights of the Round 
Table,” after that established by the British King 
Arthur, without regard to rank or distinction. 

Balfe and myself once ran great risk of being 
knighted. Ihad‘‘a friend” at the Court of William 
the Fourth who suggested that a new National 
Anthem would be favourably received,—accordingly, 
I wrote the words and Balfe composed the music, 
but, alas! I had occasion to visit the country for a 
month, and, while away, the Maestro transferred the 
tune he had created for Royalty to his opera ‘ Joan 
of Arc,” brought out at Drury Lane under, the 
management of Mr. Bunn, “ Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” Our good angel had kept us from com- 
mitting an absurdity, ‘Keep a thing for seven 
years,’ somebody said, ‘ and it will come into use ;”’ 
and an occasion, without any prospect of promotion, 
again occurred, Queen Victoria ascended the 
Throne, and W. Vincent Wallace hinted to me that 
a novelty in the patriotic form would be acceptable, 
—my reply was, “It is all ready!” and “Queen 
Victoria God Protect,” published by Cramer and Co., 
with an illuminated title, was the issue of our united 
labours. How to get this performed, with a large 
band and chorus, was the next consideration. I 
proposed that Mr. Hullah and his Cherubim and 
Seraphim should be consulted. Wallace did not 
know the great exponent of the Gamut and Gridiron. 
An introduction took place, the object was stated; 
the Professor rubbed his hands in a quiet, bland 
manner, after the fashion of your modern Lady 
Macbeth, and said that, ‘‘he would like to examine 
the score,” at which the composer of ‘ Maritana” 
looked nonplused. Wallace’s hesitation® elicited a 
remark from Professor H. that “he would think 
him mad if he were to perform it without.” Wallace 
drily replied, ‘If I had thought you were mad, I 
would not have come here.” The Anthem was 
subsequently performed at Exeter Hall, under Mr. 
Surman’s management, To the rehearsal I went 
with Wallace, and, from a freak, mixed and sang 
with the tenors, looking over a stout, red-republican 
sort of individual, who gave a sudden start and snort 
when we came to the lines— 

“Strike to the Barth the Rebel down, 
That would peril England’s Crown,” 
exclaiming, ‘ That’s very. strong: language.” I 
modestly answered, ‘‘ Very,” adding, ‘‘ I suspect the 
author to be a, Tory ;” gliding away, after the manner 
we had parted with Mr. Hullah, 

We want in England something more tangible to 
mark distinguished merit than knighthood—which 
is always suggestive, to my mind, of fat and un- 
guents, civic eaps and bells, Lord Mayors and turtle. 
The bits of red ribbon dealt out by the ‘ Citoyen 
Roi” to many a chevalier d’industrie, for the adorn- 
ment of his button-hole, were not satisfactory ; often 
alarming the weak nerves of strangers in Paris, who 
at the same time expressed an intuitive desire to 
better secure their watches and purses by buttoning 





up their coats. The subject is deeply interesting: 


and worthy the consideration of the ‘| High Court of 
Parliament under our most religious and gracious 
Queen at this time assembled.” Messrs. Cole and 
Dilke, who have famously inventive powers in such 
matters, might suggest a plan to get the farce of 
“ Knight-making”’ banished from the court-stage for 
ever. It is time ‘to take up arms against a sea of 
absurdities, and, by opposing, end them.” 
Yours, &e., G, Lintey, 
Kensington. 





(AntHEM “ Twysoa Cymru.) 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—If you will allow me to correct a state- 
ment made in your last number, respecting the 
original words of the above you will oblige, In 
doing so, I will merely make a quotation from 
one out of many letters written to me by Mr. 
Brinley Richards about two years ago. 

London, March 2nd, 1863. 

Dear Srtr,—* * But for our casual meeting at 
Caernarvon Castle, the birthplace of the first 
Prince of Wales, it is most probable that my song 
and chorus would never have been composed. 
The idea, therefore, must be justly attributed to 
your own party, to which it must be remembered 
I originally composed the music. The English 
words are adapted to my music.—* * (Signed) 

Briniey Richarps. 

In justice to the composer, I will take this 
opportunity to remind him that the “ idea” 
occurred to him as well as myself during a 
conversation at Caernarvon, and that my humble 
lines in the language of the Principality wero 
written at his request, consequently he cannot 
attribute to my peetry, but rather to our mutual 
conversation, the honour of originating the above 
popular song. —Yours obediently, 

Joun Cxtrioag Huauxs, 

Churchill Street, Ardwick. 

Manchester, March 21st, 1865. 
eth! spegee enpeanectieLslaiiaill 


ORGANISING A DEBUT. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—When a school-boy you no doubt knew how 
‘to work the oracle.” Had you been ordained you 
would have understood “handling a church,” 
another way of “working the oracle.” ‘There is 
athird way: that of “ organising a début ’’—it may 
be of a vocalist, a concerto player, or even an old 
sonata. The most recent example of the vocalist 
kind may be traced in those valuable papers lately 
presented to the readers of the Musical World 
under the title of “ genealogical disquisitions,” 
and the Patti family it seems are going through 
the course of ‘* handling” which has distinguished 
the Alboni and the Tietjens. I hardly need add 
that all this diligence and research is entirely dis- 
interested on the part of the Times and Musical World. 
[t was 80, no doubt, in the case of the Alboni—in 
that of the Tietjens—indeed it is well-Lnown to 
be so, and a certain journal is too experionced to 
change its tactics without cause, I see the 
Dassek sonata—a composition, which like most of 
those by this mountain of flesh, he was too lazy 
to perfect—is published at six shillings. Is there 
a royalty in the distance, or is it really Dussek 
who has stirred up a!l this ‘ entusymusy ?”’ 

I am, sir, yours, &c,, 
Ayn Amuszep Looxsn-on, 


————_~—__-— 


GOUNOD’S “MOCK OPERA.” 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—When I go to the opera I expect to hear 
“opera,”’ by which, I mean dramatic action carried 
on by musi¢ anil singing, in lieu of dialogue. 

Taking this to be a fair definition of “ opera,” I 
submit that the “‘ Mock Doctor” is nothing more 
than a play with music, or a miusical farce, in- 
asmuch as at least four-fifths of the piece con- 
sists of spoken dialogue /—the songs and concerted 
pieces being so few and far between, that they rather 
impede, than otherwise, the action of the piece, 

I am glad to perceive that you, at least, have the 





courage to call in question the infallibility of the 
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author of ‘ Faust ;” end I trust that in your next 
number you will allude to the baneful practice of 
putting upon such an enormous stage as Covent 
Garden pieces which are only suited for the “‘ Opera 
Comique ” at Paris. If the “ Mock Doctor” be recog- 
nised as an opera proper, how can it be expected that 
English composers will trouble themselves to do more 
than provide their libretto with half-a-dozen songs 
and concerted pieces? leaving the chief portion of 
the so-called opera to be carried out by actors rather 
than by singers. I am, sir. 

Yours, &c., D. 8. 
March 15th, 1865. 





ARE WE SAFE AT GLOUCESTER? 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Shall we do well in engaging Madame 
Arabella Goddard to play us some piano music at 
our next festival? We do not care about piano 
music, but we wish to be well spoken of in London; 
and are told we must nurse the Metropolitan 
press, and that its best sweetmeat is the engage- 
ment of this lady. Is the engagement essential, 
ancLis it imperative that Mr. Davison should be 
accompanied by his wife? Pray throw a little 
light upon this dark but important matter, and 
oblige, A ConsTant SUBSCRIBER. 

Gloucester, 22nd March, 1865. 





GOSS’S “ MAGNIFICAT.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Stn,—I fear your correspondent, ‘* A Lover of the 
Magnificat,” is rather disposed to be hypereritical. 
The seeond ehant, which he gives as an example, and 
‘ Hiindel Improved by Fashionable Church 


Harmony,” is 


terms 
one composed by Goss, and is to be 
fonnd in the Westminster Abbey Chant Book, No. 
147. It must be to write a 
chant now that is perfectly original and that does not 


almost impossible 


remind one of anything else ; and Mr. Goss is not a 
man likely to pnt forth a plagiarism as his own 
idea.— Yours faithfully, 


Mvusicvs. 





MISS MARIE WILTON’S NEW THEATRE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—A paragraph appears in The Orchestra of 
the 11th inst., stating that “although Miss Marie 
Wilton is the lessee de jure of the new Prince of 
Wales Theatre in Tottenham Court Road, Mr. 
Henderson (of Liverpool) and Mr. Sothern are 
the lessees de facto.” Such is not the case. The 
only interest Mr. Sothern and myself take in 
this new enterprise is a sincere wish for its 
success, and the prosperity of its fair manager 
and directress, Miss Marie Wilton. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
ALEx. HENDERSON. 





CRAMER 


(LIM 








AND CO. 


ITED), 


LET ON HIRE the following Harmoniums for THREE 


| YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
| FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 


| 
| ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 
| 
| 


24 GUINEAS 7-STOP in Oak, 
| Rosewood, or Walnut- - - - 


36 GUINEAS 11-STOP Oak, pene: 8 Guineas 


; 


wood, or Walnut - 


wood, or Walnut 


48 GUINEAS 15-STOP Oak, Rose- 
wood, or Walnut - 


60 GUINEAS 19-STOP Oak, Rose- 


2 Guineas 
per quarter. 


per quarter. 


4 Guineas 
per quarter. 


5 Guineas 
per quarter. 





Every Instrument is warranted by Debain, of Paris, 
and of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE. 





= QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





HARMONIUM GALLERY, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





lw" NCHINELI“9. New Comic Opera in One 
Act. Written by Hexry Fanti ; Composed by W. CHartes 
ae Complete Score (folio) or in separate numbers, illus- 
trated. 


Cramer & Co,, Limited. 201, Regent-street. 


" BALFES MAZEPPA. 

1 hes - MAZEPPA WALTZES. (founded on airs 

by M. W. Balfe), by J. P. CLARKE. 4s, Beautifully 
illustrated. 





Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, 
16th March, 1865. 








pate meee TRADE MARKS.—By gpecial 


appointment to Her Late Majes'y the Queen Dowager. | 


Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments 16 years | 


practically engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broadwood 
aud Erard ‘ee, 10s, 6d, 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick 
aqquare 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent street. 





G@OUN O D—QUATRE ROMANCES 
SANS PAROLES. 3s. each. 
No. 1. La Pervenche. No. 2. Le Ruisseau. 
8. Le Soir 4. Le Calme. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





| CRAMER & Co.'s 


Beleravia, London | 


JHE HAPPY DAWN OF DAY. 3s. Song. | ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


r 
| Written and Adapted by Henry Farnie to a favourite 
Air from Nicolai 
Cuanna & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-strect 
THE GALOP OF THE SEASON, 

dla WITCHES’ OWN. Galop. By J. P. 

CLARKE (composer of the celebrated “ Night Bell” 
Beautifully illustrated, 3s. 


Caawen & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent Street. 


Galop 


YUNCHINELLO. Country Managers wishing 
to play this New Comic Opera, will apply to 
Cuawen & Co, Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


GABRIEL’S LAST SONG, 
FP etry by J. J, Lonsdale. 3a, 
Limited), 201, Regent street. 


TIRGINIA 
SEPARATION 
Cauamen & Co 


H* LF-PRICE.—All full-priced Music sent 
post-free at half the Marked Price 
Caamen & Co. (Limited), 201, Regout-street, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 
MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
RAMER & CO. (Lurrep) have produced, 


XJ wnder the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina : it combines great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and heme f 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened, 
without detriment to its solidity. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are iasued by the house, or have passed through 
Mr Bilagrove’s hands, 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas ; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 

CRAMER & Co.'s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood, 

n fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the action, and 
ned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, price £4 4s. 
These new instruments have bee brought out wi 
acre, and can be ree both for tone and 





very great | PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in 


2 
| [UST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 
e PIANOFORTE, by Ricuarp BLaGRove. 
Fantasia on Airs from Gounod's Opera, “ Faust” .......... 6s. 
Schira’s Opera, ‘ Nicold de’ - y an. 


t 4 Meyerbeer’s Opera, “ L'Etoile du 
BE” oh cx be cus satnahébadnne beak ae 

be is Nicolai’s Opera, ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
WEmNIOe” on oe 0 00 00 00 00 00 v0 ce 00 


INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE COCERTINA, 
With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand sides of the 
| 
| 





Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &c., by Ricuakp 
BiaGrove, 10s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


THE: REGENT PRESS, 
66, Kixo-strext, ReGext-sTREET. 
7 VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 
ments, Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, Kc. 
executed in the best style and on the most reasonable terms. 
New ‘ype available for Pamphlets and Book. 
Communications addressed to My, J, Swirt, as above, 
will receive immediate attention. 
*.* Manuscripts prepared for the Press. 


“pas most remarkable COLLECTION of Fine 

PIANOFORTES, GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
COTTAGES, ever shewn in London, is now to be found at 
CRAMER «& Co.’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Reagxt-strert, The Instruments have been 
manufactured for the firm by Messrs. Broadwood, Collard 
Erard, Kirkman, Pleyel, &c. 


os & Co. Limited never object to ex- 
change any PIANOFORTE of an eminent Manufacturer 
for one by any other, an advantage not generally allowed to 
purchasers. PIANOFORTE GA Y (the largest in Europe), 
207 & 209, Ree@ent-sTaert. 


| (YRAMER & Co.'s large Staff of experienced 

TUNERS are sent to all parts of London and within a 
cireuit of Fifty Miles. The charge for an Annual Tuning is 21s.— 
the only plan by which a Piauoforte is kept n proper order 
pe), 207 & 202, 
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CRAMER & COS PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 & 209, REGHNT STRAT. 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE. 





_ _ = —_—- — —<-+ _ 


a Ag na + r . . ° . ° Hi } 
RAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages. for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a profusion 
of every description, from the smallest Pianette to.the largest.and finest Grand, and by-all the-eminent makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the very best Instruments are 
celeeted front the Factories, atl that are deficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co. may rely on having placed in their hands whatever may be reasonably expected 
fro a selection made with competent practical skill, Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount... Every Jaetoanment fully guaranteed. 
Cramer & Co, deliver their Pinnefortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without-risk to the Purchase, and at a very trifling cost. 


207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 





THE NEW PIANOFORTS..; \Cramer’s Seven-octave  Senti-oblique Pianoforte, 45 Guineas in Rosewood and 50 in Walnut. 
. Advantages to the Piauiste—Power and Refinement of Tone, Susceptibility of Toucli, full scale of 7 octaves. Advantages to the Vocalist—Height diminished to 4 feet 8 inches, freeing the 
voice from interruption, width enlarged to 4 feet 6 inches, affording increased convenience to the Accompanyist, together with greater elegance of position. 

In introdueig this Instrument’ prominently to the notice of the Public, Craper & Co. may be poxnaitted to observe that it is alike remarkable as regards power and quality of tone, firmness 
anil elasticity of touch, durability of tuning, and the capacity to develope its resources. ‘The tone may be forced by the powerful finger of the artist, or drawn out by the less accustomed hand 
of the amateur ; in the one case there is no harshness, and in the other its charmingly vocal qualities are called forth with little effort. The action or mechanisin is of the very best description, 
being somewhat similar in its principle of construction to that of the Semi-Grand. The strin ing ia complete, there being three wires to each note, like the Full Grand. Cramer & Co. guarantee 
these Instruments for any reasonable length of time, aud forward them to af parts of the beater withont isk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost 


207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 


RAMER’S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas —CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has all the 


requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeable tone. The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the player will be strengthened 
much more rapidly than on an old Instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer, In Rosewood, 25 Guineas ; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 


urchasers are particularly requested to observe that this histrunient has not te common or single action, but the double or check action; and that Cramer & Co, are the only manufacturers 
& in England, 207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 











RAMER’S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 


85 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





RAMER’S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 


Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant escritoire, Admi ably adapted for ship's cabins, In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas ; in solid Mahogany, with the action 
strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET 


(RAMER’S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons and Collard & 
Collard, the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity 0 tone. 105 Guincas in Rosewood; 115 in Walnut. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. | 





PTANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Byard, for SALE, or HERE.—At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 
(the largest ini Europe), 207 and 209, REGHN'T-STRERT. 





YIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND,- by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 
Cottages, in the greatest variety; many of them quite equal to new. Lyery Instrument warranted.— At CRAMER’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 200, REGENT-STREET. 


PUANOFORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & €O. have organized a separate Staff of thé most skilful Workmen for the 


ring and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the instrament 
** equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of_tone, and.imother respects made to be perfeetly antisfactary. Oramer & Co, give estimates to 


cost, and say whether.thelustrument beworth the outlay, praNOPORTR GALEBRY (the largest in Buropé), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 





RAMER’S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 


foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one cam play upon it. Price 55 Guineas, If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary Pianoforte 
Guiueas. The Instrument is very strongly made, ahd warranted to stand any change of climate. 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, 





RAMER’S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal] and the very highest commendation, Their superidrity has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1, Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves = on oe ee oe « ££ 6 0 
Ditto one stop, five octaves .. ee oo oe 2° oe 9 Q 
2. Ditto three stops... st oe ° ° + 12 18 0 
8. Ditto five stops .. <a vs oe oe oe lls 0 
Hh. Ditto seven stops .. *» ee . oe - wy o 
6. Ditto nine stops de oh ee ae ee - 22 15 #O 
6. Ditto eleven stops we oe é. 7) be ve o 2 15 0 
% Ditto thirteen stops and knee action oe oe oe oe 86 15 «(0 
8. Ditto fifteen stops and knee action ee oe ee ‘ . @& 0 0 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action oe ee os oe by 60 COO 
WITH PERCUSSION, 
10, Ditto nine stops .. + ée ve oe oe ee i 2 10 O 
ll. Ditto thirteen stops ., 3 of ve “ oe 9 0 4 
1. Ditto seventeen stops and knee action .. ‘ ve oe » 60 Q 
13, Ditto twenty-one stops aut knee ction .. és od oe 8? 0 0 


201, REGENT STREET. 





CRAMER'S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBATIN’S ‘benitiful SmialicInéleistent in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 


Guineas, Admiralle Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 





(CRAMER'S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitiite for an Organist or Harmonium Pla er (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 


any one, even without a knowledge of Music, can play Hymn Tunes, Psalms, aud Chants, It is also adap for the, performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltaes, &o.' It ean 
Casily be fitted to any existing Organ or Harmonium, and is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas, 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 





RAMER’S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals—CRAMER & CO. aro now the sole 


Agents in London for the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments, Estimates for Bands furnished, Mons, BOULCOURT (the eminent Cornet-player, attends daily to try ou 
struments, and to give Patvars Lessons. 201, REGENT-STREET. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S (LIMITED) PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(The Largest in Europe,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
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PHE CELEBRATED 


ARAB SONG. 


SUNG BY MISS LOUISA PYNE. 


** The prettiest solo in the opera.”—Times. 


** The gem of the entire work.”—Daily Telegraph 
PRICE 3s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


Transcription of the Arab Song, 


PRICE 3s. 


METZLER AND CQO, 
35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough-street, 


London. 


“JULIUS CASAR.” 
GRAND MARCH, 
BY W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
SoLo, 3a. Duet, 4s. 
LAMBORN COCK & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND 
WORKS OF ART, 

47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 

‘ALES of Music and Instruments of all kinds 
\ are held monthly during the season. Consignments, 
large or small, received at any time, and reserved for appro- 
priate sales, The file of catalogues, embracing nearly every 
important musical collection for twenty-five years past, may be 
referred to by the musical amateur and antiquary. Catalogues 

of current sales sent on application 

Sales or Valuations of Trade Stocks on advantageous terms 
Sales of Books, MSS., Autographs, Prints, Pictures, Coins, 
Antiquities, Bijouterie, and Works of Art are constantly held, 
affording advantageous means of disposal of a single article or 
an entire collection, Established {in Piccadilly] 1704 


PIANOFORTES. 
W J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOUN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late tirm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

Ww. J. KE. & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
echools, in ash, mahagany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 


{OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. The 
WN new National Song. BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s. (free 
for 19 stamps). Piano, solo, and duet, each 4s, (25 stamps). 
Kasy edition, 2s. €d. (16 stamps); ditto, four voices, 2d. 
London, Robert Cocks and Co 
( ) YE TEARS, O YE TEARS! Ballad. 2s. 6d. 
First 


sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Free for 


16 stamps ' 
‘ YE TEARS, O YE TEARS! 

All Musicsellers, 2s, 6d | 
si ~ MOUNTAIN WANDERER. Song. Geo. 


Linusy. Free for 16 stamps | 





Franz Abr. | 


PENNY of the MILL. Song. Free for 19 | 

° tam ps 

THE LIQUID GEM. Ballad. Free for 16) 
stamps 


Ts LIQUID GEM. For Piano, BRinuey |} 


Ricnanps, 38, ; free for 19 stamps. Te | HELVELLYN COUNTRY DANCE, 


+ The above works are issued by Robert C 
Furlington-street 
dls - TIMES and TELEGRAPH GALOP ;! 
For Piano. Composed by FE, E. ARMSTRONG. 3s.; free 
for 1) stamps. Finely Mlustrated 
Loudon ; ROBERT COCKS and CO 
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Just Published, Price 1s. 


Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
FI *™NS FOR LENT, with Appropriate Tunes, 
composed, selected, and arranged by C. EDWIN 
WILLING, Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling 
Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret-street. 
London : CRAMER & Co. Liutrep, 201, Regent-street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
| | YMNS FOR ADVENT, with Appropriate 
Tunes, composed, selected, and arranged by C. EDWIN 
WILLING, Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling 
Hospital, and All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 
London: CRAMER & Co. Limirgp, 201, Regent-Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 
YMNS FOR EPIPHANY TO LENT, with 


Appropriate Tunes, composed, selected, and arranged by 
©. EDWIN WILLING, Organist and Director of the Choir ot 
the Foundling Hospital, and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret 
Street. 


London ; CRAMER & Co, Liairep, 201, Regent-street. 











JUST PUBLISHED, Price Is. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 

T YMNS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW 

YEAR, with Appropriate Tunes, composed, selected, 
and arranged by C. EDWIN WILLING, Organist and Director ot 
the Choir of the Foundling Hospital, and All Saints’ Church, 
Margaret-street. . 

London: CRAMER & Co, Linrrgp, 201, Regent Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price ls. 
Free by Post for 12 Stamps. 


ERSICLES and RESPONSES for the Seasons 
of Advent and Lent, Composed by C. EDWIN WILLING, 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Hospital 
and of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. 
London: CRAMER & Co. Limirsp, 201, Regent Street. 








GRETTON’S ERDE AND HIMMEL 
Te (Earth and Heaven), for the Pianoforte. 7s. 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S NEW OPERA, 
* HELVELLYN.” 
THE COMPLETE OPERA, PIANOFORTE AND VOICE, 


IN CLOTH BOARDS. 
Price 25s. net. 








Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





BOOK OF AIRS. 


G. A. MACFARREN'S “HELVELLYN,” 
BY W. H. CALLCOTT. 


Solo, 5s. Duet, 6s. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





HELVELLYN WALTZES. 


BY C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
ON 
MACFARRENS “HELVELLYN.” 
Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 








HELVELLYN QUADRILLES. 


BY Cc. H. R. MARRIOTT, 


oN 


MACFARREN'S “HELVELLYN.” 


Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
HELVELLYN GALOP. 


BY C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 


on 
MACFARREN'S “HELVELLYN.” 
Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





G. A MACFARREN’S “ HELVELLYN.” 


Crass & sorts rr 


M=. W. A. LAURENCE (Bass) is open to 
engagements for Concerts, &o, For terms, &c., apply 
04, Hicu-street, Notting-hill, W. 
ALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 
PERFORMANES at the Hanover-square Rooms, on‘ 
Saturday Mornings, May 6th, May 27th, and June 17th. 
N USICAL UNION.—Members having Nomi- 
nations, to send Names and Address to the Director, and 
pay their subscription before Easter. The Eight Matinées take 
place Tuesdays, April 25th, May 9th and 23rd, June 6th, 13th, 
20th, and 27th, and July 4th. Joachim, Auer, Piatti, Halle, 
Jaell, Lubeck, and Mdme. Schumann are engaged. Members 
can visit the Institute on Mondays, from 2 to 4, where a fine oil 
Portrait of Mozart, by Pompei Battoni, Autographs, &c., are to 
be seen. J. ELLA. 
18, Hanover-square. 





N USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Seventh 

Season, 1865.—FIRST ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL 
CONCERT, at St. James’s-hall, on Wednesday evening, March 
29, at half-past 8. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 
Beethoven's symphony in C, Dramatic cantata, ‘‘The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” by Henry Smart (the first time in London), Mdme. 
Rudersdorf, Messrs. Cumming and Weiss, and a professional 
chorus of 80 voices, under the direction of Mr Smythson. Se- 
bastian Bach’s concerto in A Minor, violin and the recitative 
and andante from Spohr’s sixth concerto, violin, Herr Joachim ; 
Beethoven's trio, “ Tremate,” and Auber’s overture to ‘‘ Lestocq.” 
The annual subscription (one guinea) for 1865 was due on the Ist 
of January, and should be paid forthwith to Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, to whom, or to the Honorary Secretary, imme- 
diate ae should be made by those who desire to join the 
Society before the first concert. A limited number of area and 
balcony tickets at 10s. 6d., and gallery tickets at 8s. 6d., may be 
obtained by early application to Cramer & Co., and at St 
James’s-hall, 28, Piccadilly. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec., 

36, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 


CONTRALTO, well known in the Profession, 
is desirous of aSUNDAY ENGAGEMENT. Address, 
B. B., care of Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


ANTED, a _ Respectable Well-educated 
YOUTH, as an APPRENTICE to the PRINTING 
BUSINESS. Apply at 55, King Street, Regent Street, W. 


O CLERGYMEN AND ORGANISTS.—A 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIST, of 20 yews practice, 
having his Sundays vacant, will be willing to take a situation as 
organist, or act asa deputy for any Organist. Unexceptionable 
Testimonials. Apply to W. W., Orchestra Office, 201, Regent- 
street. 


D* GAUNTLETT’S SIX HYMNS and TUNES 
for EASTER, 

No. 1. “‘ Kings of men by conquest gain.” 

No, 2. “ The Battle won” (Finita jam sunt prelia). 

No. 3. ‘‘ Ye sons and daughters” (O Filii et Filiee) 

No. 4. ‘* The Lord is risen victorious.” 

No. 5. ** Sound ye the trumpet, sound !” 

No. 6. “ Hail! Holy Day, most blest, most dear.” 
Choir and Congregational Edition, in quarto, handsomely 
printed, Music in short score ; Words at full length. Sold in 5s, 
packets of four dozen copies. Apply to Dr. GAUNTLETT, 23, 
Colville-road, Kensington-park, W. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


BOXES, STALLS, 


AND 


AMPHITHEATRE STALLS, 


FOR THE SEASON, 
ALTERNATE WEEKS, 
SINGLE NIGHT, 
ONE NIGHT A WEEK, 
May be secured, in the best positions, at 
CRAMER & Co.s LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeopathic 
practitioners, and the medical profession generally, re- 
commend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. 
When the doctrine of homeeopathy was first introduced into this 
country, there were to be obtained no preparations of cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
homeopathic chymist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce 
an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. Fo general use, Epps’ 
cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, teful breakfast 
beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work ‘‘ Food 
and its Adulterations,” says :—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety 
of important nutritive principles—every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, “As a 
nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or 
tea.” Directions : Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast- 
cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin-lined }Ib., 4lb, 
and 11b., labelled packets, sold by grocers, confectioners, and 
chymists. Each packet is labelled, ‘J. Epps, homeopathic 
chymist, 112, Great Russell-street, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, 
Threadneedle-street.”” 





























PPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES are supplied 

only in boxes, containing two and four ounces, 6d., and 1s., 
labelled J. Epps, homeopathic chymist, No, 112, Great Russell- 
street, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. 








Printed by Groner Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, in the 
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published by Apams & Fraycis, at 59, Fleet-street, in the 
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